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GOD AND THE MAN. 

CHAPTER I. 

HERE BEGINS CHRISTIAN CHRISTIANSON*S 
RECORD, WRIT DOWN BY HIS OWN HAND. 

Although I am no scholar, and am, 
moreover, greatly lacking in those secret 
spiritual gifts which make certain rude men 
write and speak as if inspired, I have 
undertaken, at the request of my dear 
friend and master, Mr. John Wesley — a 
good and great man, whom late in life (yet, 
thank God, not too late) I have learned to 
understand — at his request, I say, I have 
undertaken to set down certain strange 
things which occurred to me during what I 
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2 GOD AND THE MAN, 

may term, in all humility, the period of my 
conversion. 

But first, before I begin to tax my 
brain for these half-vanished memories, 
and to set forth how marvellously the 
Lord hath dealt with me, let me avow that 
I was never one of those who care to make 
public inquisition of their own souls for 
the astonishment and edification of foolish 
creatures agape for spiritual miracles. I 
was ever, like all men of my race, one 
caring little for the sympathy of strange 
folk ; dumb in trouble, loving solitude, 
dwelling, often sullenly, with my own 
thoughts ; so that when my heart bled, it 
bled inwardly, and when I was broken on 
the wheel of despair I wore a brave front 
to the world, and when I prayed to God I 
prayed in a secret place. 

For a long time, therefore, I have de- 
bated within myself whether these things 
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should be written down at all, savouring 
as they may of foolish vanity, and magni- 
fying unduly God's dealings with myself, 
the least of His creatures. For though I 
would speak of events to me miraculous, 
as evincing His special and providential 
care for my poor personal salvation, is not 
this same miraculous intervention taking 
place also in the lives of innumerable other 
men ? Is there one poor creature of all 
the human race — nay, one poor sparrow of 
the air — of whom He takes not equal 
heed ? 

Knowing well mine own insignificance, 
and feeling duly the mercies which have 
been vouchsafed to me, I could have been 
well content to keep these things to my- 
self, as sacred between my Lord and me. 

But having spoken in these strains to 
Mr. Wesley, who alone of all men knows 
how God hath dealt with me, he was 

B 2 
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Strongly of opinion that I should write all 
down : holding, firstly, that God deals in 
precisely the same measure with no X?ko 
human souls ; secondly, that the true re- 
cord of any conversion is a kind of 
divine testimony ; and, lastly, that there 
are certain points in my poor experience 
which may just now, when the world is so 
filled with the sound of vainglorious battle, 
the fume of unbrotherly controversy, be of 
especial value to foolish men. He re- 
minded me, furthermore, of the many 
spoken and written testimonies of wrath- 
ful men made peaceful, and foul men 
made clean, all through some special and 
heavenly dispensation, and he held that 
these testimonies, though so infinitely less 
precious than those of the martyrs, could 
not well have been spared. 

Reasoning of this sort, coming from so 
learned a mouth, presently convinced me, 
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the more so as growing older I perchance 
grow more garrulous, and have long had 
it in my mind to tell something of the 
marvels I have known. For few men, if 
any, have dwelt where I have dwelt, seen 
what I have seen, in the realm of the 
lonely snow. 

Thereupon, having decided to obey his 
bidding, I received from Mr. Wesley a 
promise that he himself would take this 
record under his learned care, with a view 
either to its suppression or publication, as 
he should think fit ; and that in the latter 
event — namely, of publication — he will with 
his own hand correct those lapses of lan- 
guage, faults of verbiage, and general vices 
of expression, into which an unlettered 
man, little used to composition, is likely to 
fall. This promise comforts me, as I 
begin my task ; for of all men living I 
hold my dear master best and wisest, not 
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only in those things which affect our 
heavenly salvation, but in those others 
which pertain to our right living and dying, 
as reasonable creatures, here below. 

[Following the above preamble, in 
Christian Christianson's narration, comes 
the long account of the writer s birth and 
other family matters, the great feud be- 
tween the Christiansons and the Orchard- 
sons, the coming of Priscilla Sefton, the 
sailing of the Miles Standisk, the ship- 
wreck in mid-ocean, the rescue by the 
Dutch vessel, the great storm, and the 
trouble among the ice ; — with all of which 
events the reader is familiar. On the 
margin of the manuscript are divers notes 
in Mr. Wesley's handwriting, made at a 
time when that holy man intended to 
publish the whole story, for the benefit of 
the faithful. For reasons which were 
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doubtless well weighed that intention was 
never carried out, and on Mr. Wesley's 
decease the manuscript came back into the 
possession of the Christianson family. 

Passing over those matters which have 
already been explained and pictured, we 
come to that part of Christianson s narra- 
tive which describes him alone, and cast 
away, with his wild eyes searching the 
desolate sea, and finding no trace of the 
ice-beleaguered ship.] 

Standing alone on the edge of the 
great floe, and knowing now certainly that 
the ship was driven away and perchance 
destroyed, I did not at first realise the 
extremity of my situation ; for I was still 
bewildered by the excess of mine own 
murderous passion, and was in a measure 
bereft of reason ; yet I searched the wild 
sea instinctively, looking in vain on every 
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side for a glimpse of a sail ; then finding 
none, I gazed up at the lonely sky, with a 
strange sense of mingled terror and exul- 
tation. 

For I thought : 

* Come what come may, I care not 
now, since the purpose of my life is ful- 
filled. If it be God's will that I must die, 
and never see again my love's face or the 
green hills of my native land, I am still 
content; for I have drunk the full sweet- 
ness of my just revenge.' 

Then arose before me, sweet and ter- 
rible, the face of Priscilla — faint and far 
away as that of an angel. Had I lost her } 
Had I, by my own dark deed, parted my- 
self from her for ever } Even the cold 
despair of this fear did not quite chill 
my fiery exultation. 

I looked again seaward. 

Southward, under a low canopy of 
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mist, Stretched drifting ice ; and nearer, the 
open space of water was tumbling and 
whitening. I strained my eyes in all 
directions : I gazed hither and thither, but 
saw no ship. 

More than once, some fragment of ice 
or cloud in the far distance seemed to 
assume the shape of the beleaguered 
vessel, but only to disappoint the sight on 
closer scrutiny. Yes, the ship was gone ! 

Could she have foundered in the white 
squall } Could she have sunk to the 
bottom, taking with her the gentle creature 
who had been sent — and sent, alas! in 
vain — to sweeten my life } As the thought 
came to me, I threw my arms into the air, 
and prayed the Lord to spare my darling 
— to bear her safe back to the sunny 
land. 

How long I remained gazing I cannot 
tell ; it must, I think, have been for hours. 
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during which space I ran restlessly up and 
down the edge of the ice, seeking some 
new point of vantage for sight of the 
vanished ship. At last I turned away, 
fearful that I was utterly abandoned. 

The fierce squalls of wind and snow 
still continued, but they came now less 
fitfully and at longer intervals ; and in the 
pauses between their coming a bright 
frosty radiance filled the air, making even 
distant things distinct as if it were day. 
Still, the eye could not penetrate far, 
or distinguish with certainty one shape 
from another ; so that I still hoped, when 
daylight came, to discover the ship. 

Before daybreak the wind fell, the skies 
became cloudless and crystalline. Then 
suddenly, as if by miracle, the fields of ice 
were flooded with crimson light. 

Shall I ever forget the dawning of that 
day ? Such a dawn, methinks, found Cain 
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Standing by his overthrown altar, looking 
on his own red hands. 

It seemed, all at once, as if the world 
brightened like blood ; the far north shot up 
crimson beams, the fields of ice turned to 
ruby and vermilion hues, the sea a deep 
purple, the heavens above like the strange 
amethyst stone. There was no cloud in 
the sky, no ripple on the sea. In the dim 
south, the glory was reflected on flake- 
white clouds, broken with pink and ver- 
milion bars. 

But how shall such a hand as mine de- 
scribe these things ? What can I say, save 
that the terrible peacefulness and loveliness 
of that new morning found me standing 
like a guilty thing — as indeed I was — nay, 
like Cain himself.'* As the red light 
flooded the sea, and played upon my face 
and form, I felt as if I too could hear the 
voice of God, crying, * Cain, where is thy 
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brother ? ' while I replied, not like Cain, 
but with shameful ler defiance, * Thou hast 
slain him, O God ; and it is just/ 

Flooded with that new brightness, 
the scene around looked strangely fair, 
the fairer for its utter desolation ; for now 
it was possible to define the prospect 
clearly, and distinguish objects in the far 
distance. 

Then I perceived for the first time that 
the great floe on which I stood was merely 
a kind of bank, or outer-work, lying 
against a rocky line of coast some miles 
away ; drifting thither by tempest, it had 
grounded, and then clung with frosty 
talons to the shore. Looking northward, 
I saw where ice ended and water began ; 
whereas I had conceived that the oce^n 
was frozen as far as the horizon. 

Southward was the great open water 
where our ship had been beset ; but the 
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mass of ice beyond was not solid, but 
floating, consisting of bergs of all hues and 
sizes, drifting slowly to the south. So it 
was possible, after all, that the ship was 
saved. 

Again and again I searched the sea for 
a glimpse of her; and so clear was the 
atmosphere that I could have plainly dis- 
cerned even a small sailing boat many 
leagues away ; but there was no sign of 
what I sought, and seeing that no hope 
lay in that direction, I again gazed towards 
the neighbouring line of land. 

The coast was rocky and craggy, with 
wild cliffs, as it seemed, of basalt, rising 
to dark slopes and sullen low-lying hills ; 
and here and there were spots of sombre 
greenness, and nowhere was any sign of 
snow. 

At this sight my heart took courage. 
What land it was I knew not, but per- 
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chance it might contain human creatures ? 
So I hastened thither across the ice. 

I had to pick my way warily, for there 
were dangerous fissures in the floe, and in 
some places the ice was so rotten and thin 
that it crumbled underfoot. Here and 
there were open pools, some many fur- 
longs wide, others like tiny tarns of pel- 
lucid and emerald greenness ; and these 
I skirted carefully, with ever-cautious foot- 
steps. At last it seemed that cruel Fate 
was against me ; for when I was nigh half- 
way to the coast, I found myself facing a 
great water, or green arm of the ocean, 
which seemed to interpose a hopeless 
barrier between me and the strange haven 
beyond. 

In this green water, numerous seals were 
disporting, while others sat on the edge of 
the ice, sunning themselves in the morning 
rays ; and so tame were these last, that 
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they suffered me to come within a few 
yards before they leapt into the sea ; and 
having dived down, they rose again, and 
floated quite near, watching me with eyes 
as soft as those of little children or young 
maids. Right out in the midst of the 
water, which was nigh a mile across, a 
narwhal was spouting ; and hovering over 
this monster of the deep, flew, with sharp 
cries, innumerable sea-gulls and terns. 

Wide as the water was, I might readily 
have got across, being from youth a skilled 
swimmer, but the water was bitter cold, 
and had I stript I should have frozen. So 
I wandered wearily along the bank, until 
finally I found, to my great joy, that the 
water ended and gave place again to ice ; 
whereon, walking cautiously, and often- 
times in peril of my life, I at last reached 
the land. 

This steel-bound coast grew the more 
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strange and sinister to sight as I came 
nearer ; for the crags were of black basalt, 
with great caves hung with stalactites and 
icicles, and the crumbling shingle on every 
side was of a foul brown, like iron-sand. 
Over my head, as I stood up-gazing and 
seeking a footpath whereby to climb, 
hovered a great bird like an eagle, 
wheeling in circles, as the raven doth 
when haunting our own English cliffs. 

There was no way for it but to climb ; 
so I chose a place where the ascent 
seemed easiest, and began to scramble 
upward. Not without peril did I reach 
the top ; more than once my foot slipt, and 
I had to cling with hands and knees to the 
jagged rock ; but it was not God's will 
that I should die that way, and at last I 
came upon the summit, and pausing there, 
stood panting for my breath. 

Then I beheld that the hills which I 
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had seen from the distance were almost 
wholly fashioned of black and barren 
stone, and that the green stains I had 
seen thereon were not sweet growing 
grass, but a kind of foul moss, very thin 
and spongy to the tread. Beyond this 
moss there seemed no other sign of vege- 
tation ; not a tree or bush, however bare ; 
no flower, not even the weedlings of the 
rock. All was so barren and ominous that 
my heart sank within me, and I felt for 
the first time the grievous shadow of my 
own sin. 

Ay me ! as the years roll back, like 
dark vapours, how vividly do I behold 
that dreary place ! While all around 
seemed so white and fair, in the light of 
the chill morning, the land alone seemed 
sinister and forbidding — fit abode, fit grave, 
for one so stained with sin and sorrow as 
myself. 

VOL. III. c 
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I wandered on until I gained the 
highest elevation I could discover, trusting 
to spy from thence a fairer prospect inland, 
and perchance the sign of some savage 
habitation. Standing thereon, I saw, to 
my despair, not land at all, but open 
water, stretching far away into the west. 

Then indeed my soul sank in despair, 
for I knew that God had forsaken me; and 
cast me away, like Crusoe, upon a desolate 
ocean isle.* 

* Here on the margin of the old manuscript is a note 
in Mr. Wesley's handwriting : ' Doubtless this is a mere 
figure of speech. No man knew better than the writer 
that God " forsakes" no man, since, by the measure of His 
grace, not of our deserving, we are saved. Often those 
whom He seems to "cast away" are nearest to His 
hand ; but in all manners and at all seasons He works 
darkly, for issues that we cannot comprehend. — J. W.' 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ISLAND OF DESOLATION. 

I SHOULD grow wearisome and over-garru- 
lous if I tried to set down all the strange 
distempered thoughts that filled my soul 
that first day of my desolation ; for despair 
is a tedious companion, and at last I 
despaired indeed; seeing no hope, no 
haven, no escape, beyond the lonely sea 
on one hand, and the lonely field of ice, 
with more sea beyond, upon the other. 

This much, however, let me tell : that, 
although as yet I repented in no measure 
of the evil I had wrought by my own 
hand, it was some comfort to remember 
that mine enemy had not died directly by 

C2 
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my violence, though indirectly his death 
had come about through my sinful passion. 
Standing there lonely in the sight of 
Heaven, I vindicated myself against the 
voice which still cried in my ear, ' Cain, 
where is thy brother ? ' Although I re- 
joiced in his death, / had not slain him ; 
nay, had not God Himself taken the task 
out of my hands ? 

Nevertheless, despite my rejoicing, I 
was cruelly haunted by the remembrance 
of his dying face, as it flashed before me 
on the edge of the ice, while his wild 
hands clutched the crumbling brink, and 
his shriek for help rang out on the air. 

I might have saved him, then, by 
reaching out a finger ; yet I had left him 
to die ! 

But my chief thoughts now were not of 
him, or of any that I hated or loved in this 
world, but of mine miserable body — how 
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to preserve it safe in so terrible a place. I 
had not cared much for life before, when 
life seemed sure ; but now that the chance 
of escape was so small, my rude spirit 
rose in a despairing dream of preservation. 
Perchance rescue would come in some un- 
heard-of way ; and then, if Priscilla lived, 
I should see her face again, and be for- 
given. 

The day was now far advanced, and 
the pinch of hunger within me warned me 
that I had not eaten food since the pre- 
vious day. With this sudden sense of 
hunger came a new and sickening thrill of 
dread ; so that I shivered to the bone, and 
gnashed my teeth, with cruel tears. For 
now I seemed to see the full extremity of 
my doom. I had no morsel of food with 
me, and the isle was barren ; so that, un- 
less succour came soon, I must starve to 
death. 
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In the pockets of the rude seaman's 
clothes I wore, I found only a clasp-knife 
(such as sailors use), some twine, a cotton 
handkerchief, a wooden pipe, and a piece of 
coarse tobacco in a tin tobacco box. For- 
tunately, ere I left the ship, I had put on 
my thick seaman's jacket and boots, so 
that I was well clad against the cold ; 
but alas ! my danger now threatened not 
from without but from within, where the 
worm of famine already began to gnaw. 

But God's mercy is infinite, and it was 
not written that I should die a dog's death 
by the slow torture of starvation. 

As I walked along the summit of the 
island, searching the seas and the ice-fields 
on every side, I saw, miles away (the air 
of that region being marvellously fine and 
clear) divers black objects scattered upon the 
ice ; and I immediately bethought me of our 
labour the previous night, when the ship was 
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threatened and we had been casting out 
provisions to prepare for the event of the 
vessels utter destruction. Hope now gave 
me wings, and, descending the crags again, 
I hastened across the ice. 

The way returning, like the way com- 
ing, was long and tedious, nor was it easy 
to keep the right direction, winding among 
so many great hummocks and skirting so 
many pools and lakes ; but at last I gained 
the place I sought, the very spot where 
our ship had anchored the previous night, 
before the force of the tempest drove her 
away. 

Scattered there upon the water's edge 
I beheld a portion of the goods the seamen 
had been landing amid the storm. Part 
of the ice had broken off, carrying with it 
doubtless much of the loose store, but there 
remained several small barrels of flour, a 
sack containing ship's biscuits, some loaves 
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of rye bread, two great Dutch cheeses, and 
a small keg of rum ; and besides these 
creature comforts, a small hatchet, a large 
roll of blankets, some loose planks from 
the carpenter's room, and a deal box con- 
taining flint and steel, some dry tinder, and 
a tin flask of lamp oil. 

It is needless to tell how greatly my 
heart rejoiced at the sight of these trea- 
sures, which seemed sent for my preserva- 
tion ; but I threw up my arms to the still 
sky, and, with tears oozing from my sad 
eyes, I thanked the Sender. 

It was now afternoon, and I dreaded 
lest night should come on, or the calm 
weather become broken, before I had 
borne these stores, or a portion of them, to 
some place of safety on the land ; so with- 
out more ado I shouldered as much as I 
could carry, namely, the sack of ship's bis- 
cuits and one barrel of flour, and gripping 
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in my left hand the deal box and the 
hatchet, I hastened towards the shore. 

Laden as I was, I found it a tedious 
journey, but my natural strength was ever 
great, and now I was fortified by despair. 
Again and again, however, I had to sit 
and rest. 

When at last I reached the coast, and 
threw down my burthen on the shingle, I 
was so worn out that I could not even 
break my fast. 

Presently, however, I recovered 
strength, and breaking up some ship's 
biscuits in my hand, ate eagerly. 

But my work was only just begun, for 
I was resolved to secure all that chance 
had left me of the ship s goods ; so, with- 
out resting long, I toiled back over mine 
own footprints, to seek another load. 

This time I carried with me the roll of 
blankets, which I balanced with one hand 
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upon my head, a great cheese, which I 
held firmly under mine arm, and the small 
keg of rum, which I gript in mine hand 
by a strap of hemp encircling it. My 
progress this time was slower and wearier 
than before, for my strength was less. At 
last, however, I came to land ; and by this 
time, though it was still early in the after- 
noon, the sun was already beginning to 
disappear. 

This set me thinking where I should 
pass the night; so I searched along the 
shore until I found in the crags a hollow, 
well screened from the wind, and there I 
spread some of my blankets to make a 
couch. * Scarcely had I done this when 
darkness came upon me. 

It was not so dark, however, that I 
could not carry up to the rock the goods I 
had saved from the ice, and pile them near 
my sleeping-place; having done which, I 
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supped freely on ship's biscuit and some 
rum from the keg, and wrapping myself 
up in my blankets fell sound asleep. 

Though the air that came from the 
ice-floes was keen and chill, the night was 
not cold, for it was not yet winter-tide in 
that region. 

My sleep was heavy, but it was broken 
by wild dreams. 

Methought, as I lay, that Richard 
Orchardson, clad all in white, as in his 
shroud, came and bent over me, and that 
when I opened my eyes he screamed and 
fled ; and I, rising, sped after him over 
great fields of ice lit up by the moon, he 
still shrieking as he went ; but suddenly 
he turned with shrill laughter and faced 
me, his hands outreaching, and his face 
like a head of Death, with no flesh thereon, 
but flame in the sockets of the eyes. 
Then he cried in a terrible voice, ' Cain, 
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Cain ! where is thy brother ? ' and before I 
knew it he had me by the throat. In vain 
I struggled — nay, I could not struggle, for 
my hands were turned to stone, my feet 
to lead ; and ever his lean fingers strangled 
my throat, so that my hour seemed come. 
Then, as I tried to free myself with a 
scream, mine eyes opened, and I woke : 
to see the starry heavens glittering above 
my head, and feel all around me the deep 
breathing of the night. 

As I lay thus waking, I heard from the 
distance a strange sound like the bellow- 
ing of beasts ; it seemed to come from the 
neighbouring ice, and was accompanied by 
another sound, like the splashing of waves. 
So I reached out my hand and gript the 
hatchet, which lay close by me ; but 
after listening for seme time, and still 
gripping the hatchet firmly, I fell to sleep 
again. 
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With the first gleam of daylight I 
awakened, and rose from my bed. 

My limbs felt numb and stiff, and I 
was shivering slightly, but after running 
to and fro for some minutes upon the 
strand, I felt quite warm and strong. 

Then I drew forth my wooden pipe, 
and filled it with tobacco, and having 
taken out the flint and tinder, managed to 
procure a light. I had never been a great 
smoker, and now for the first time I felt 
the true blessing of the Indian weed. 
Seated on a great stone, pipe in mouth, 
I sadly reviewed my condition, while the 
red ball of the sun rolled up out of the 
ocean, and daylight spread like the slow 
flame of a newly-kindled fire. 

Sleep had partly calmed my troubled 
pulses, and the tobacco fumes completed 
what sleep had begun. 

I saw now with stolid certainty what I 
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had wildly perceived before : that I was a 
lost man, unless I could live on upon that 
place of desolation until some kind of 
succour came ; and I saw, moreover, that 
in all human probability succour would 
never come at all. 

All men cling to life, even those for 
whom it has most sorrows ; and for 
mine own part I clung to life still. So I 
bethought me of other men who had been 
cast away, and who by their own unaided 
strength had preserved themselves sound 
and safe under dire distress, while all the 
elements were leagued against them. 
What they had done I perchance might 
do, since by God's mercy I was at least 
preserved against famine. My strength 
had ever been as the strength of ten ; and 
I determined to use it all for my preserva- 
tion before I yielded to my miserable fate. 

After breakfasting on ship's biscuit, I • 
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again made my way across the ice ; and 
in the course of three more journeys afoot, 
I carried safely to land all the rest of the 
loose stores left by the ship — nor did I 
leave behind even the carpenters planks, 
which I guessed might yet serve me in 
my need. 

When this work was completed, the 
sun was in mid-heaven. 

I now remembered how many a man, 
in similar extremity had saved himself 
from utter despair, and even from madness, 
by the hard durance of toil ; and I deter- 
mined to think as little as might be of the 
wretchedness of my condition, but to lull 
my troubled soul with whatever rough 
labour I might devise for the body^s gain. 

My first care was how to store the 
ship's goods in some safe spot where no 
harm might come to them from either 
wild beasts or foul weather. So I searched 
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the island up and down, seeking some spot 
already fitted by nature to be a place of 
refuge. 

My first search was along the sea- 
shore. 

Everywhere on the sea level I found 
basaltic caves, some vast as the great halls 
of our old manor-houses, and hung with 
slimy weeds and glittering stalactites ; and 
in many of these, as I entered them, I 
heard the motion of seals and other great 
beasts of the sea. In all of them the 
atmosphere was foul and clammy, and the 
air bitterly cold. 

So I left the shore, and, climbing the 
crags again, sought the upland slopes. 

At last I found, high up on the island, 
but well sheltered from the ruthless wind, 
the place I sought — a fissure in the solid 
hillside, broad enough to hold two or 
three men standing abreast, some ten feet 
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long and seven feet deep. Its bottom and 
sides were of bare rock, and all that it 
lacked, to form a kind of earth cabin ready- 
made, was a roof against the storm. 

Returning towards the eastern shore, I 
searched along the crags for some place of 
easy descent and ascent, up which I might 
succeed in carrying my stores ; and after 
a long search, I found a place where the 
cliffs had been rent bodily asunder by 
some convulsion of nature, leaving between 
them a jagged natural path, perilous in 
places, but fit for my purpose. Descend- 
ing here, I walked round to the rocks 
where I had first slept. 

Determined to lose no time, I began 
at once to transport my goods, and suc- 
ceeded so well that before nightfall I had 
carried everything to the top of the island, 
where I ranged them in a heap within a 
hundred yards of the spot I had chosen 
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for a habitation. Then, taking my roll of 
blankets, I spread them deep down in the 
fissure of the rock, and there, with the 
clear skies above me, I lay and slept. 

Thus passed my second night upon 
that island of desolation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CHRISTIAN ROOFS HIS HOUSE. 

I WAS awakened by the sound of rushing 
hail, and by the hard hailstones beating 
upon my face. Arising and climbing the 
side of the rock, I saw that it was day- 
break, and blusterous weather. The wind 
was blowing from the nor' west, and bring- 
ing up at intervals clouds of hail and sleet. 
As I stood, I heard from overhead a 
shrill clangour as of voices high up in the 
air; and gazing upward I saw a great 
flight of birds winging southwards, and 
calling faintly to each other. They flew 
in a string, like wild geese, with a leader 
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Open, and part of the contents scattered 
upon the ground. 

Only a human being, or some formid- 
able animal, could have done so much ; 
and since the island was uninhabited, and 
wholly desolate, I at once set the deed 
down as that of some midnight prowling 
beast. Therefore I clutched my axe, and 
looked round on every side, half expect- 
ing the monster to spring forth ; but it 
made no sign, and at last, warily and 
watchfully, I began the work I had come 
to do. 

Lifting the loose ship's planks one by 
one in my two arms, I carried them to the 
side of the fissure of the rock ; and then, 
having measured them with finger and 
thumb, began to divide them crossways in 
twain. It was slow work, as I had no saw, 
but only my knife and hatchet ; and dividing 
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these three planks took me the better part 
of that day. 

Now, half of one of the planks thus 
cut in twain would just stretch breadth- 
ways across the opening of that natural 
cavern ; and by ranging the six half-planks 
parallel to each other, and leaving between 
each a foot of open space, I had a founda- 
tion for the roof I wished to build. Then 
I took two coarse blankets from beneath, 
and spread them out upon the planks, 
separately from each other ; placing upon 
them great stones, which were plentiful 
thereabout, to keep them from being 
blown away by the wind. 

All day, as I wrought at this task, I 
saw more birds passing overhead, all flying 
to the south ; and more than once my heart 
failed me, and I cried to myself, * Of what 
avail to labour, since I must perish in the 
end } ' But the stubborn spirit of my 
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race prevailed, and in the very strength 
of despair I laboured on. 

That day I had partially roofed my 
dwelling in the rock. Stones and frag- 
ments of rock were thickly piled upon the 
planks and blankets I had spread beneath ; 
and underneath was a dark recess or cave, 
with only one entrance, just wide enough 
to admit a man at the lower end. This 
entrance I devised to protect, later on, with 
some kind of trap-door or rocky barrier, as 
a safeguard against the attacks of prowling 
beasts. 

Now, while busy at this work, I made 
a discovery which was destined in a great 
measure to lead to my body's preservation. 
On the western side of the island, where 
I searched for stones, I found the green 
ground broken up, and full of rotten vege- 
tation, like the moss-turf to be found in 
some parts of England. Then remember- 
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ing that such turf makes excellent fuel, I, 
with my clasp-knife, cut out squares as 
large as I could manage, and heaped them 
ready to carry away. For hours I laboured, 
and before sunset had gathered a goodly 
pile ; this I arranged stackwise, as I had 
seen done at home, so that neither snow 
nor rain could reach the dry portions 
below. 

Not content with these, I cut more 
squares, and carried them in armfuls into 
the cave; and I found them so dry after 
the drought of summer, that they burned 
almost too quickly. 

Then I made in the centre of the cave 
a small circle of stones, and in the centre I 
put the fire. I had no chimney, and for a 
time I was nigh choked with the fuel 
smoke ; but I knew that it was whole- 
some, and would drive away the clinging 
damp. 
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Before resting that night I carried into 
my cave all the rest of my stores, and 
ranged them carefully along the bottom 
of the solid rock ; leaving myself just 
room to stretch my body and limbs at full 
length. 

Taking stock of what God's mercy had 
left me, I found that I had now remain- 
ing, as my security against famine, and for 
personal uses, the things that follow, viz. : 

Two small barrels of flour. 

Five loaves of rye bread. 

Two Dutch cheeses. 

A sack of ship's biscuits. 

A small keg of rum, containing about 
two gallons of the raw spirit. 

Four blankets (counting not the twain 
I had spared to roof my cave). 

Flint and steel, with dry tinder. 

A flask of lamp oil. 

A clasp-knife. 
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Some coarse twine. 

A pipe of wood, and about a quarter of 
a pound of negro-head tobacco. 

Added to these, I wore upon my body 
as garments : a thick jacket and trousers 
of woollen woof, a sailor's woven guernsey, 
a flannel shirt and draweijs, thick yarn 
stockings, strong knee boots with nails, 
and a seaman s sou'- wester made of oilskin 
cloth. 

In the middle of that third night I was 
wakened by a noise above my head. 

I started up and listened, afraid. At 
first all I heard was the low moaning of 
the wind, and the pattering of hail ; but 
suddenly there came another sound, like 
the heavy tramp of feet. 

The sound ceased; then I distinctly 
heard something breathing heavily, close 
to the roof of my cave. 
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I knew it could be no human thing 
which troubled my rest in such a place, 
and, unarmed as I was, I did not at first 
care to face any monster or wild beast; 
but, at last, summoning courage, I clutched 
my hatchet, which lay close to my hand, 
and thrust my head out into the night. 

It was pitch dark, and I could see 
nothing. The thing, whatever it was, had 
disappeared. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A NEW PERPLEXITY. 

The next dawn was dark and cold, with 
more storms of hail. As I emerged into 
the dim light, and gazed up at the zenith, 
I saw five wild swans sailing swiftly over- 
head. 

I watched them with a heavy heart 
till they disappeared against the southern 
sky. 

After breaking my fast with bread and 
biscuit, and drinking at a tiny fountain 
which I had discovered trickling from the 
solid rock, I wandered down to the western 
side of the island, carrying the hatchet in 
my hand, and for many hours I laboured 
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cutting more moss-fuel and setting it in 
dry stacks. When I could work no more, 
I wandered down towards the sea. 

The western side was quite free of drift 
ice, and looked on clear and open sea. For 
several miles out from shore it was thickly 
sown with ree/s, many of them visible even 
at high tide, and frequented by large 
numbers of cormorants, of a kind larger 
than any I had seen on our own shores. 
But what pleased my sight more, and in- 
deed brought the tears to my foolish eyes, 
was the sight of a little familiar bird, 
which I saw in one of the creeks as I 
approached. 

It was so tame that it only flew away 
a few yards, whistling prettily, and then 
alighted again and stopped to look at me 
quite fearlessly as it ran along the sand. 
It was a small red-legged sandpiper, like 
those that are so plentiful on the shores 
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below the Fen Farm ; and looking upon it, 
and listening to its thin sweet call, I was 
straightway transported in fancy across the 
sea, to the strands where I was born ! 

All alone it seemed, with no others 
of its kind, and doubtless, when winter 
weather came, it would fly away south- 
ward like the rest — perchance to the far- 
off English shores, perchance to the sandy 
creeks I had so often haunted as a boy ! 

As I stood watching it, my spirit 
turned back sadly to those happy days ! 
I saw again the familiar sandhills, the low- 
lying shores, and beyond all the green 
slopes, the woods, and the red- tiled roof 
of the Fen Farm ; and I thought of my 
dead mother in her grave, and of my lost 
sister, and of all the vanished days ; so 
that my force was broken, and sitting 
down upon a rock, I hid my face in my 
hands and wept most bitter tears. 
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Presently I arose, and wandering along 
the shore saw many seals, both swimming 
in the sea and basking on the edges of the 
rocks. Then I bethought me of what 
certain shipwrecked mariners had written 
concerning the flesh of this animal and its 
precious oils, and I determined, though I 
had no gun, to slay a seal if possible. 

But though the beasts were tame, they 
were wary, and after many attempts to 
creep upon them unseen and unheard, I 
desisted hopelessly; when, just as I had 
given up, I saw one of the beasts lying 
high and dry on the shore above me. 

The moment it beheld me it tried to 
make for the water, but I intercepted it; 
seeing which, it flapped wildly with its fins 
and barked like a dog, and when I ap- 
proached nearer it gathered up stones in 
its fins and smote them fiercely in my 
direction. Then I went to it, uplifting the 
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hatchet, and it showed its teeth savagely, 
but tried to escape me. Now these poor 
beasts, though so swift in the water, are 
made by nature quite helpless on land, 
having no legs to run, but only great 
heavy bodies (surcharged with oil) and 
fins and tails ; so that this one was at my 
mercy. When I lifted up the axe to strike 
it, it growled, and would have bit me ; but 
I slipt behind it, and struck it with all my 
force upon the head, so that the hatchet 
was buried in its skull. 

And now my heart misgave me, and it 
seemed that I was cruelly murdering some 
innocent human thing ; for the poor beast 
was not yet slain, but cried piteously ; and 
when I struck it again, it turned its great 
soft eyes up to mine, weeping like a human 
creature — yea, weeping, for I could see the 
great salt drops of rheum. Yet, willing to 
put it out of pain, I struck it once more 
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with all my strength, and the third time I 
struck it upon the snout (where only, as I 
afterwards learned, these animals are truly 
vulnerable), and it rolled over on its belly, 
dead. 

Now, many an one would smile to hear 
that, when I had succeeded in killing the 
seal, I stood over it like a guilty thing, 
and hated myself for having taken its life ; 
and, indeed, I know that these poor beasts 
are made only for man's convenience, and 
look neither before nor after, but pass like 
other soulless things. And yet, methinks, 
he does great wrong, and mostly to his 
own disposition, who uses them ungently ; 
for they love their lives, and enjoy greatly 
the sweet air and sunshine, even as men 
and women do; nay, have they not, like 
men and women, great love for one another 
and for their young ? Have I not seen one 
of these same sea-beasts, a female, thrust 
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Up its own body to take the blow aimed at 
its suckling offspring, and die cheerfully — 
kindlier in this instance than many mortal 
mothers, who cast their babes away to 
die? 

These things I write now, being old ; 
when I was young, I cared little for the 
creatures below me. Yet many of these 
might read sinful men a lesson, if they 
would only heed. Man, in his pride and 
vainglory, vaunts himself the fairest and 
best of things that live,* yet he, too, is only 
a creature, though he has a seeing soul. 
Woe to him, if God should so use him as 
He often uses the other children of God ! 



* * And so he is, by high prerogative of grace ; but a 
man without this is infinitely lesser than the beasts that 
die, for these fulfil their uses, while he fulfils no use at all. 
That grace comes to all men who are willing to make 
choice of it, I have ever held, in the face of much un- 
christian opposition. To argue the contrary is to argue 
that God is unjust— ^a manifest contradiction, bordering 
on blasphemy.' — J. W. 
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My sense of guilt did not last long. 
Presently I tried to lift the seal upon my 
back, but finding it heavy, and slippery as 
ice, I determined to cut it up upon the spot 
This I did with my clasp-knife ; skinning 
the beast rapidly, then dividing its flesh into 
several portions, and casting away only the 
head and entrails. 

While I was thus engaged, there 
hovered over me, loudly screaming, large 
numbers of gulls, many of which were so 
bold that they swooped down from time 
to time and snatched loose pieces of flesh 
and blubber from my very feet. 

By the time that my task was done, I 
was bespattered from head to foot with 
blood and oil ; so that had human eyes 
beheld me, I must have been a sorry sight 
to see. Then I sheathed my knife, and 
wrapping the choicest portions of the car- 
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case in the seal's own skin, proceeded to 
bear them to my cave. 

Reaching the place after no little toil, 
I came to the cave mouth, and threw down 
my burthen and the hatchet. I then dis- 
covered that by some mischance I had 
dropped my knife, so, without a moment's 
delay, not stopping to lift even the hatchet, 
I ran back to the sea-shore. 

After a brief search I found the knife, 
lying near the spot where I had slain the 
seal, and gripping it joyfully (for to one in 
my forlorn condition it was of priceless 
value) I returned as I had come. 

And now a thing happened which filled 
my soul with nameless amazement, a thing 
quite unforeseen and inconceivable, and so 
strange that to my foolish mind it looked 
like devilish magic. 

For coming to the mouth of my house, 
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or cave, I saw the seal's skin and flesh 
lying where I had thrown them, but the 
hatchet, which I could have sworn I left 
beside them, had disappeared ! — and though 
I searched all round the spot, I found no 
trace of the thing I sought ! 

Then, in my perplexity, thinking per- 
chance that I had been mistaken, and must 
have carried the weapon into the interior 
of the cave, I made search there, with the 
same result as before. Emerging again 
into the light, I stood like a man dazed 
and drunken, uncertain what to think or do. 

Presently, growing more and more con- 
fused by a thing so unaccountable, and won- 
dering if I had deceived myself after all, and 
had never brought the hatchet to the place 
where I sought it, I returned to the sea- 
shore, searching everywhere as I walked. 

But I came back as I went, amazed 
and terrified. 
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Then I searched along the rocky 
ground, looking for any sign of footprints ; 
for I questioned myself, was it possible 
that some beast, coming to the place in 
my absence, had borne the thing away in 
its mouth ? Yet this seemed inconceiv- 
able ; and for the rest, the ground was so 
hard and stony that even mine own feet 
left no print perceptible to the eye. 

By this time I was truly terrified, and 
ran up and down like a mad man, searching 
still. 

Then there came into my mind a new 
but foolish thought, at which I brightened. 
Was it possible that some boat had landed 
on the island, and that the hatchet had been 
found and taken away by some human 
hand ? 

To make sure if this were possible, I 
walked round the island, examining the 
seas on every side, and every creek and 
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cranny of the shores around. I might 
as well have rested still. There was no 
sign of boat or men. 

I was now in utter despair, and I sat 
down at the door of my dwelling, wonder- 
ing what strange chance would happen 
next. 
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CHAPTER V. 

-THE FACE ON THE CLIFF. 

By this time it was afternoon, and very 
windy and dark. 

To distract my thoughts, I entered my 
house and lit my fire ; then I brought out 
the train oil I had saved from the ship, and 
devised how I should make myself a lamp, 
both for light in the darkness of the cave 
and for warmth also if snow and frost 
should come. So I took the twine that I 
had carried in my pouch, and pouring 
some of the oil into my tobacco pouch, 
soaked the twine therein ; and afterwards, 
plaiting two pieces of twine together for 
stiffness, and mixing with the oil a portion 
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of the soft oily fat of the seal, I made a 
kind of coarse taper, like the rude rush- 
lights our fishermen fashion in the fens 
out of dry reeds and tallow. This I car- 
ried within, and striking a flame with flint 
and tinder, tried to make the taper burn ; 
which it did not readily, for I had soaked 
the twine too thick in oil ; but essaying 
again, I made another of the like, which 
gave a feeble light and burned even too 
rapidly. 

When I had made a number of these 
rude lights, I fixed one against the side of 
the rock, plastering it in its place with seal 
blubber ; and truly I have seen a worse 
rushlight in country cabins among the 
Fens, where also such things are home- 
made. 

Having done this, and feeling very 
hungry, I took a portion of the seaFs 
flesh and heated it over the flame, drawing 
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thence just enough warmth to take off the 
edge of rawness. This flesh I ate, and found 
it savoury enough ; and with that and some 
crumbled biscuit, and a palm full of rum to 
wash them down and quench the taste of 
oiliness upon the lips, I made a good meal. 

Yet all this while I never ceased to 
perplex my brain as to what had become 
of the missing hatchet ; whether it had 
been taken from me by wild beasts, or by 
some devilish agency, or whether, my wits 
somehow failing me (how I knew not), I 
had through sheer folly mislaid, or lost, or 
cast it away ? Think over it as I might, 
the thing was wholly unaccountable. All 
my ignorance could do was to devise a 
long and still more careful search for the 
morrow, when perchance better memory- 
might come to me, or the thing be reco- 
vered by some new chance. 

Darkness came early upon me ; for now 
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each day was growing shorter and each 
night darker. 

It was many hours before I could sleep, 
for I was sorely troubled. 

I was awakened by a horrible vision — 
to comprehend which rightly, he who 
reads must picture to himself clearly the 
abode in which I lay. 

The rocky cavity which I had roofed 
over for my house, and which was of the 
length, breadth, and depth I have already 
written down, was shapen like a huge kist 
or coffin, large enough to hold several men 
side by side, and with some little space to 
spare at the feet. Above the narrow end 

was the entrance, which I now covered at 

« 

night with a flat piece of loose rock, nearly 
large enough to fill the opening well, when 
I gript it from below and pulled it over. 

Now, on this night of which I speak, I 
had fixed against the wall another of my 
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newly-fashioned lights ; and while the dim 
flame was flickering on the walls of my 
house (I had almost written my sepulchre, 
for such it seemed) and my fire dimly burn- 
ing, I fell asleep : 

I wakened suddenly, in strange terror, 
as men sometimes awake from nightmare, 
with the cold sweat standing on my fore- 
head, and mine eyes staring wide; and 
then I saw, by the light of the taper which 
was just flickering out, and by the red 
ray of the fire, a face gazing wildly into 
mine. 

It appeared in the aperture at the 
lower end of the cave, looking down, and 
even in that dim light I recognised it. 

The face of Richard Orchardson, hor- 
rible, and white as death ! 

For a space I could not speak. The 
blood froze in my veins, my heart stood 
still, and then I think I must have partly 
swooned, and closed mine eyes. 
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When I opened them again, the face 
was gone. 

I sprang up with a cry. At that mo- 
ment the light went out, and I was left in 
darkness. 

With no small difficulty, and many un- 
successful attempts, for I was shaking like 
a reed, I succeeded in procuring flame and 
igniting another rushlight ; and all this 
time I was shivering and shrinking, dread- 
ing to feel some ghostly touch upon my 
shoulder. Again and again I shrank in 
dread, fancying I saw the face again. 

I went to the aperture, and found it 
closed, with the rock there as I left it 
overnight ; and I said to myself, ' It was 
his spirit! He has come to haunt me, 
and he will haunt me till I die ! ' 

Ah ! the horror of those dark hours ! 
The vision had been so real, so vivid, that 
I could not set it down as only a dream ; 
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nay, I was certain that the man's ghost 
was walking the watches of the night ! 

In my terror I prayed, kneeling on my 
bed with clasped hands. 

With the first peep of day I left the 
cave. 

It was a strange, blood-red dawn. 
Great clouds were piled up northward and 
westward, and through a hollow in their 
centre, round like the mouth of a cannon, 
poured fumes and blood-red flame. 

The seas all round the island were 
dark, save for one- smooth crimson track, 
like a red road through Hells blackness, 
leading up to that great hollow. There 
was a chill wind, with a strange moaning 
high in the air. 

I stood gazing at the dawn. 

Presently, as the light increased, I 
climbed to the highest ascent of thejsland, 
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and thence, as was my wont many times a 
day, searched the ocean on every side for 
a sail. 

No sail ; no sign ; no hope, was there ! 

The vision of the night had left me 
sick with terror, and I cried to myself: 

' It is better that I should die. Of 
what avail to linger on, when there is no 
hope this side of death ; when to live on is 
weariness and despair by day, and horror 
by night ; when, if I live, I shall go mad 
and haunted, and end like a wild beast of 
the field, with no glimmer of light, or hope, 
or sweet memory, in the brain ? Yes, 
better to die ! ' 

So I thought I might die swiftly and 
easily if I chose one of the high crags and 
leapt therefrom to the rocks beneath. 

Full of this thought, I ran thither, not 
wishing to think, or pause, or even pray, 
till it was done. 
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But as I descended the hillside, and 
hastened towards the high crags, which 
were rather more than a mile away, I saw 
something which made me pause in wonder 
and in fear. 

On the edge of the tallest crag a form 
was visible, with its back to me, looking 
downward ! 

At first I thought it was a great stone, 
but as I gazed it moved, and I saw that it 
lived. What could it be ? A beast of the 
sqa, come thither to sun itself, or some huge 
bird, or some unknown monster of the land? 

I ran nearer and looked again. Then 
again my heart gave a leap, and F stag- 
gered like one sunstruck — for I saw 
plainly that the shape was human. 

Strange and savage it seemed, with 
ragged raiment, wild dishevelled locks, and 
bare head. 

Scarce knowing now what I did, I ran 
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on and came close upon the shape, and at 
last I clearly discerned it to be the shape 
of a man. 

Suddenly he heard me, looked round, 
and saw me ; then, as I kept rushing to- 
wards him, he leapt to his feet with a 
startled scream. 

Then I recognised him indeed ! 

It was Richard Orchardson, living, and 
brandishing my lost hatchet in his hand, 
as if to keep me at bay. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE TWO MEN. 



I SHRANK back in horror, thinking at first 
that I looked upon a ghost; while he, 
with a faint cry, brandished the hatchet, 
and struck feebly at the air. 

Methinks I see him now as I saw him 
then — his face ghastly and foul, his cheeks 
sunken, his hair and beard wild and un- 
clean, his raiment torn, and hi^ whole form 
stained with rain and the moisture of 
weedy caves. Spectral he seemed, and 
hideous, like one risen from the dead. 

But I saw quickly that he was no dead 
man, but Richard Orchardson himself, 
saved by some miracle from a watery 
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death ; and straightway I understood 
clearly that the face I had seen in the 
loneliness of night was no vision, but the 
face of the very man. 

At the mere sight of what I had hated 
so much, all my old hate returned, and 
therewith a wicked loathing such as we 
feel for unclean things. These thoughts 
must have flashed up like fire into my 
face, for I saw him shrink and tremble, 
looking round which way to fly. 

I sprang towards him, and he bran- 
dished the hatchet to strike me back ; but 
I closed with him, and found him feeble 
as a reed in my fierce grasp. 

I wrenched the hatchet from his feeble 
grip ; he shrieked and fell prone upon the 
ground. Then I stood over him, with 
the hatchet raised, and with hands uplifted 
to shield him from the blow, he shrieked 
again. 
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* Mercy ! ' he cried. ' Do not kill me ! ' 

There was murder in my heart, and I 
was mad to see him living, but something 
stayed my hand. My God, I thank Thee ! 
It was Thy touch that made me afraid ! 

'Speak!' I said. 'How came you 
here ? ' 

He murmured some broken words in 
answer, and pointed wildly out to sea. 
Then he cried again for me to spare his 
life. 

Twice was the weapon raised to strike, 
and twice did my arm pause and my hand 
fall. I dared not slay him. 

' Do not kill me ! * he moaned again. 
'I am perishing for lack of food and 
shelter. The hand of death is on me 
already, as you may see ! ' 

What he said was piteous truth. He 
had no strength left, being spent with cold 
and famine. 
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Seeing me hesitate, he clung around 
me, dumbly beseeching pity ; but I shud- 
dered at his touch, and spumed him from 
me with a cruel, mocking laugh. For I 
saw that there was no need of violence, 
and that, without putting the sin upon my 
soul, my vengeance was still sure. 

' Take off your hands ! ' I cried. * Take 
them off, or ' 

And as with an oath I raised the 
hatchet, he obeyed. 

Then, without another word, another 
look, I turned from him, and left him 
lying helpless on the ground. 

My wit is too rude, my skill too small, 
to record rightly the emotions that filled 
my soul that day ; for my soul was a 
wild chaos of wonder and hate, pain and 
loathing, surprise and fear — all strangely 
blended in a confusion of troubled thought. 
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And yet, amid all this mental tumult, 
this stormy darkness of the disposition, 
there came, as a thin ray of light creep- 
ing among stormy cloud, a certain curious 
comfort — that I was not alone in my deso- 
lation. 

As I went* to the high places of the 
island, and looked around me, thinking as 
usual to see some glimpse of a sail, the 
place seemed somewhat less solitary — I 
knew not why. 

I glanced back for assurance that I 
had not been dreaming, and there the man 
was where I had left him ; but he had 
risen to his feet, and was gazing up my 
way. Then my hate took me, and I cursed 
him ; but he was far away, and could not 
hear. I turned a corner of the rocks, and 
shut him from my sight. 

Then I paused, trying to think it all 
over ; but dreams came instead of thoughts. 
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I dreamed of all the old feud — of my 
father's death-bed, of my dead mother, of 
all the sorrow and all the shame ; I re- 
membered my oath to kill the enemy of 
our house ; and how I had followed him 
from land to sea, as a wolf follows a goat, 
seeking for his life. 

Thus dreaming, I sprang again to my 
feet. 

* I was a fool ! ' I cried to myself. * I 
prayed to God to give him into my hands, 
and God hath answered my prayer. I 
will go back, and end it all ! ' 

But I went not back. The wild mur- 
derous mood passed away again, as quickly 
as it had come ; and like a man troubled 
and confused, having seen some super- 
natural and inconceivable thing, I wandered 
to my cave in the rocks. 

Sitting at the mouth of my cave, with 
the cold heaven above my head, and 
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nothing but the sad rocks and the distant 
sea before mine eyes, I pondered again 
over what had taken place ; and the more 
I pondered the more strange and incon- 
ceivable it all grew. All that seemed 
certain was that Richard Orchardson had 
survived, and that, thus far, my deep 
scheme of vengeance had been in vain. 
There did we both lie outcast, in a lonely 
land, with small chance of ever seeing 
green England again; while, far away 
from both, Priscilla was perchance sailing 
upon a ^sunny seaj or stepping on some 
flowery strand. 

For I could not think but the ship was 
saved, knowing now that there was no 
solid ice, but only floating bergs, in the 
path she had taken. By which I am re- 
minded to tell a thing I have not yet told, 
viz., that on that very morning, looking 
southward, I saw that all the great bergs 
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had disappeared below the horizon, and 
that the sea southward was quite open and 
free. 

So what had I done ? In the mad 
fury of my hate I had parted from that 
sweet face which was my heaven on earth 
(and which now^ God help me! is my 
heaven up yonder), and had cast myself 
away incontinent, for revenge's sake, and 
had gained nothing but trouble, deep 
shame, and unutterable despair. I had 
left mine enemy to die ; and lo ! he had 
risen, as it were, out of the very grave. 
We had been face to face, and I had not 
slain him ; so I was no nearer my revenge 
than I had been of old. 

It was not that I hated him less that I 
fell sick of mine own revenge, and loathed 
the earth I looked on, and the heaven 
overhead. All had been poisoned to me, 
all made unprofitable, by the existence of 
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this man ; and yet, though his existence 
was a poison to me still, I felt that I dared 
not lay violent hands upon him again. 

Then I remembered, with sudden exul- 
tation, how, in that lonely island, there 
was no morsel of human food save that 
which I had stored for mine own preser- 
vation ; and this being so, and no help 
nigh, the man was certainly doomed to a 
wretched death. If hunger did not slay 
him from within, cold must slay him from 
without ; for he had no place to shelter his 
evil head when tempest and coldness came. 

' God is just, after all,* I thought ; * and 
though He has spared this man, it is for 
slower torture and more dreadful death ; ' 
and I laughed to myself, seeing how, after 
all, my righteous vengeance must come 
about. 

As I sat musing, I saw more swans and 
geese passing overhead, and several large 
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birds, winged like the albatross, but jet 
black, flying low over the island. This 
reminded me again of the dark days com- 
ing ; but I no longer cared or feared. So 
long as my vengeance was completed, I 
heeded not myself. God might then deal 
with me as He pleased. 

This made me hasten to prepare more 
fuel from the rocks, which I carried in 
armfuls into my cave, and stacked against 
the walls. 

That afternoon there was a thin fall of 
snow, covering all the island with a thin 
carpet-like fleecy lawn. At nightfall the 
flakes grew large as fragments of wool, 
and fell unceasingly ; and when I entered 
my cave, and drew the rock down over 
me, they were still falling. 

I slept little that night, for my soul 
was too greatly troubled. 
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Again and again I rose, looked out, 
and saw snow still falling, so that the 
whiteness was piled thick upon my rude 
roof ; falling in among the crannies of the 
stones, the flakes froze there, and became 
as a firm mortar to hold the stones to- 
gether. 

It was bitter cold without; yet the 
narrow space within, being closely sealed 
against the weather, was warmed with 
the smoke from the fire, and with my 
breath, and with the heat of my body. 
Yet I was glad to have the thick blan- 
kets to wrap around me, and twice to 
drink a little spirit from the keg — which 
sent through my frame a warmth like 
liquid fire. 

Then I thought : ' He is well-nigh 
spent already, and if he lives through 
this night I shall be amazed. Well, our 
places are changed ; he is the weak, I 
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the strong; he homeless and hungry, I 
sheltered and well nourished. God is just/ 

Yet even with this thought to cheer me 
I could not sleep ; for I could not cease 
from wondering what might become of 
him, where he was taking shelter, whether 
he was perishing from cold ? So I shifted 
uneasily upon my bed, and ofttimes looked 
out again through the falling snow, think- 
ing I might espy him. 

But I saw only blankness, and the 
dark snow shining with a strange silent 
motion, like a shroud shaken before the 
eyes. 

Now, so strangely and foolishly are 
we men fashioned, that we comprehend 
little or nothing by our imagination, but 
everything by the habit of the sense. 
Speak to a man of twenty thousand folk 
just buried by earthquake, or of hundreds 
shipwrecked cruelly at sea, and he is little 
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moved; but show that same man one 
single creature crushed beneath a fallen 
wall, or drowning in a swift river, and he 
will weep for pity. Now, by the same 
token, I who had devised mine enemy all 
manner of suffering and cruel tortures, 
was secretly troubled to think of him that 
night shivering, perchance dying, in the 
wintry snow. Not that I would have 
stretched out a hand to save him, even 
in direst extremity ; not that I forgot my 
hate, and turned my heart to pity ; not 
that I doubted the justice of his punish- 
ment, the righteousness of hi^ tomb ; nay, 
it was not that, but this : that we two men 
were all alone on the island, and that one 
of us was doomed to die. 

In the world, where human beings 
throng, we hear with composure of death 
and sorrow ; and if one comes to us say- 
ing, * Such and such a man, who shame- 
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fully wronged you, is suffering, or sick, or 
dead,' we are well content, realising little 
of the event in detail, but feeling a cer- 
tain sense of God's universal justice. 

Had there been on that island one 
hundred men cast away — nay, had there 
been twenty, or even ten — besides the 
man my enemy, I should not have vexed 
my heart for him, or cast one thought 
towards him, or pictured to myself his 
dying face. But God had so answered 
my prayer for vengeance that He had 
given the man to me utterly ; made that 
lonely isle our world, with only our two 
souls upon it, until the end should come. 

' Give me this man ! ' I had prayed. 
He was given me. * Put his life into my 
hand, let my mercy be the measure of his 
woe ! * This too God had done. Could 
my vengeance be completer ? Could I 
doubt my God again ? 
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I did doubt Him. 

Why had not the man died ? Why 
had he risen up like a ghost from the 
grave ? Why was I haunted by the 
thought of him, listening for his foot- 
steps, dreading to hear his voice ? It 
was surely just for God to punish him, 
but could He not have done His torture 
cunningly, without vexing me with the 
sight ? 

But the world had receded from us 
like a sea, leaving us alone as upon a 
solitary shore, with no life near us, and 
nothing watching us but the open Eye 
of God. 

What was to happen ? I knew not ; 
but all that night I saw the Eye above 
me, waiting the event. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE CAVE. 

The next dawn was dim and dark; the 
heavens were blotted with grey cloud, 
and the snow still fell. When I thrust 
back the rock, the drift fell in and almost 
smothered me ; but I clambered out, and 
saw that the island was smothered in 
the snowy whiteness. 

Then I thought I would go down to 
the shore and slay another seal ; but 
in this I was deceiving myself, for my 
true bent was to discover what fate had 
overtaken Richard Orchardson during the 
night. So I took my hatchet, and walked 
through the snow towards the place where 
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I had last beheld him — over against the 
western shore. 

I looked everywhere, but saw no sign 
of him, nor any trace of footprints. Then I 
passed down to the sea-shore, and making 
believe to be on some other errand (lest 
his eye should discover me, and I be 
caught seeking what I most despised), I 
looked high and low. 

Presently I heard a cry, and saw, 
tottering out of a great weed-hung cave, 
the very man I sought. Beholding him, 
I turned away, as if he were the last 
thing I dreamed to find, or cared to 
seek ; and I would have hastened thence. 

But he came staggering after me, 
reaching out his thin hands ; and I saw 
that he was shivering and half-frozen, and 
that his eyes were wild. 

* Christian ! ' he cried, * Christian Chris- 
tianson ! ' 
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I Started to hear my name, and my 
heart leapt that he of all men should dare 
to speak it. While I stood aghast, he came 
up, and tottering, clutched me to keep him- 
self from falling. 

* Let me go ! ' I said, trying to shake 
him off. * Let me go, or ' 

And I raised the hatchet, as I had 
done the previous .day. 

But his hold only became the tighter. 

* Yea, kill me ! ' he gasped, thrusting 
up his thin face to mine, so that I could 
feel his hot breath. * I am dying, but it is 
so slow ! I do not wish to live ; I shall 
never quit this place alive. For God's 
sake, kill me ! ' 

* Loose your hold,* I said, * and promise 
never to cross my path again ! ' 

But he still held me, and though his 
touch sickened me, my strength was para- 
lysed, and I could not do him harm. 
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His teeth chattered in his head, and 
his face was full of a desperate and frenzied 
desire. 

* Finish your work!' he cried. 'You 
brought me here; yes, you I Kill me, I 
say, and finish your work ! ' 

* You lie ! I did not bring you here.' 

* You did — God curse you for it ! You 
were ever a thorn in my side, a shadow in 
my path, and now you have brought me 
here to die ! ' 

As he spoke, he moaned despairingly, 
and fell upon his knees as if half swooning. 
Then did I bend over him, and cry, gazing 
fiercely into his eyes : 

* Remember Kate Christianson ! Re- 
member my mother, who died broken- 
hearted ! Remember my father, whom 
your father betrayed!' 

Even as I spake, he fainted at my 
feet. 
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I left him lying where he fell, and took 
the path which led up the crags. I did 
not wish to look back, but when I gained 
the height something held and drew me, 
and I gazed down. 

He lay there still, even as one dead. 

Straightway I would have departed, 
but I could not for my life. I stood 
watching and waiting, sick at the sight 
I saw, sick at myself, sick of earth and 
heaven. 

At last I saw him stir. 

Presently he rose to his knees, and 
then I think he must have been praying; 
for his hands were clasped, and his face 
was raised to the cold sky. 

I looked no more, but passed across 
the island to the western shore, and there 
fortune befriended me, for among the rocks 
I fell upon another seal, which I slew with 
one blow upon the snout. It was smaller 
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than the one I had slain before, and I 
could lift It easily upon my shoulders. 
This I did, and carrying it up the heights 
threw it down beside my cave. 

Then, eager to forget myself in any 
kind of toil, I set to work, skinning the 
beast, and cutting up its flesh as before. 
While I sat thus employed, the snow fell 
lightly, covering me like a garment, but I 
paid no heed. 

Presently I saw a shape coming to- 
wards me. He came up close, and stood 
gazing. I kept my eyes fixed down upon 
my knife. 

At last I looked up. 

* Did I not bid you never cross my 
path ? ' I said between my set teeth. 

' I am starving,' he replied. 

At this I laughed to myself, with my 
heart full of hate and exultation ; but even 
yet I did not look him in the face. 
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* I am Starving/ he repeated. * Since 
you would not kill me, give me food/ 

I laughed again. There was a brief 
silence ; he kept his place, and I knew 
that his eyes were fixed upon my face. 

Presently he spoke again. 

* Why should you hate me so much } 
I would have used you well, but you had 
ever a stubborn heart. We shall never 
quit this place alive. Give me food, and 
God will requite you.' 

His voice was so faint and weak that I 
hardly knew it ; none the less I pitied him 
not, no more than I might have pitied a 
starving hound. Nay, to the hound I 
would have cast some shred of help, some 
fragment of my store ; but my heart was 
shut to him. 

* It was your turn once,' I said quietly — 
* it is my turn now.' 

As I spoke he moved past me, to the 
entrance of my cave. 
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' Since you will not give me food, I will 
take it ! ' he murmured, half to himself, 
half to me. 

Then I rose, still bloody with the 
work I had been doing, and gripping my 
knife : 

' Keep back ! ' I said, fixing my eyes 
for the first time upon his white face. 
* There is nothing here for you ! ' 

'It is mine as much as yours,' he 
answered, feebly. * I tell you I am starv- 
ing ! ' 

' Starve ! ' 

' Give me but one morsel of bread ! ' 

' Not one.' 

' I am frozen — let me shelter from the 
snow.' 

' Not here! 

Uttering a despairing cry, he flung 
himself upon me, and struck at me with 
his feeble hands ; but with one hand I 
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held him, feeling him like a straw in my 
strong grasp, and shook him as an eagle 
shakes a lamb. 

Then I said : 

* Let there be an end to this between 
us. You get no help from me. What I 
have is mine, and rather than share one 
fragment with such as you I would cast all 
into the sea. You hear ? And do you 
wonder, man, why I have not killed you ? 
This is why — you are not worth killing — 
I leave you to a dog s death, such as you 
deserve.* 

So saying, I threw him off, and he sauk 
moaning on a fragment of rock ; then he 
hid his face in his hands, and I saw the 
tears streaming through his cold fingers. 
This made me hate him none the less, but 
despise him the more. But suddenly, as 
he lingered thus, he stretched out his arms 
to the empty air, and cried, as if crying to 
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one who stood in the flesh before him, this 
one word twice repeated : 

' Priscilla ! PrisciUa ! ' 

I started and looked round, half- 
dreaming indeed to see her standing be- 
tween us ; but I was a fool for my pains, 
and saw nothing. Then I strode over to 
him, and struck him on the shoulder with 
my clenched hand. 

'Why do you call on her? How dare 
you name her name ? Do you think she 
can help you ? Do you think that she 
would help you if she could ? ' 

His answer came fearlessly, though his 
voice was so weak. 

'I think she is an angel, and you are a 
devil ! ' 

' How dare you think of her at all ? 
Think rather of your grave ! Listen, 
Richard Orchardson. You will die here, 
but I shall live — I shall be saved. I shall 
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bide safe till succour comes, for I have a 
place to shelter me and food to eat. Then 
I shall go back into the world and find 
Priscilla, and tell her how I had my re- 
venge. And then ' 

* And then/ he interposed, looking up 
at me, * what will she say to you ? ' 

* She will say, as she has said before, 
** I love you," and I shall make her my 
wife. You hear ? — my wife ! ' 

He still kept his dim eyes fixed upon 
my face as he said : 

* You will tell her that you left me to 
die?' 

* Yes.* 

* That though you had plenty, you 
denied me a morsel of bread ?' 

* Yes.' 

' Then she will say as I say — that you 
are a devil ! ' 

Maddened by his defiance, I struck 
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him in the face with my open hand. No 
sooner had I done so than I hated myself 
for the deed. He uttered no word, but 
rising feebly to his feet with a faint moan, 
began to totter away. Then suddenly, as 
I beheld him going, watched the feeble 
form, the ragged, trembling limbs, the 
bowed and tempest-beaten head, my hard 
rocky heart felt a strange pang of pain, 
and in that moment was distilled one drop 
of the heavenly dew, which men name 
Mercy. 

I would have called him back, but I 
was ashamed. 

Suddenly, as I watched him, he 
stumbled and fell forward upon his face. 
I waited for him to rise, but he lay still ; 
and at last, eager to see if he were living, 
I went over and raised him up. 

But when I beheld him living, and his 
eyei wide open gazing strangely into mine. 
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I released my hold and was ashamed, 
scarce knowing what to say. 

* Get up ! ' I cried fiercely, though there 
was no fierceness left in my heart * Why 
are you lying here ? ' 

' Begone,' he answered faintly. ' Leave 
me to die.' 

And he turned over on his face again. 

Much troubled, angry with him and 
with myself, hating myself for a kind of 
feverish pity which I could not quite sub- 
due, I walked back to the mouth of the 
cave ; and there I stood thinking. Should 
I leave him to die indeed 'i Should I, 
having plenty, see him, even my enemy, 
perish of cruel starvation ? 

Then I thought of hery whose dear 
name he had uttered in a pleading tone of 
prayer. Was the man right ? and would 
she, whose holy approval I cherished 
secretly more than all else in earth or 
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heaven, deem me a devil indeed ? I re- 
membered how often she had tried to play 
the peacemaker; how she had chid my 
violent passion, scorned my unreasoning 
hate— how sweetly, with innocent maidenly 
rebuke, she had touched the hard rock of 
my hate, in hopes to bring from thence 
the living waters of charity and love. 

Then I looked around me, on the cold 
heaven and on the frosty sea. If that 
island of desolation were to be my grave 
(as indeed seemed probable), could I die 
in peace, or in any heavenly hope, if I had 
denied to any poor starving creature a 
little morsel of bread ? 

My mind being at last made up, I 
returned to the place where the man still 
lay, and standing over against him said : 

' Get up — and listen/ 

He did not stir, but by a low moaning 
sound gave sign that he heard. 
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* You shall not say that I took every- 
thing, and left you nothing ; but remember, 
what you take is no gift of mine, and that 
I hate you none the less though I suffer 
you to take it. Go to my cave yonder, 
and select what you need — God knows I 
care not if you take all ; but having taken 
it, find a place for yourself ; cross not my 
path, but choose your own dwelling and 
your own grave — no matter where, if they 
are far from mine/ 

Without waiting to hear his answer, I 
walked away, and passing over the stony 
heights sought the loneliest shores of the 
island. There I remained for hours, won- 
dering and pondering. God could surely 
not blame me now ? I had left all I pos- 
sessed in the world to the man I hated ; 
and I was indifferent (as I had said) had he 
used it. All I asked was to be spared the 
sight of him, the horrible torture of his 
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near neighbourhood. Surely God would 
now spare me that ? 

It was not to be. I had prayed to the 
Maker to place the man in my power, 
wholly, unreservedly, to do with as I 
willed ; to give him up to me for torture, 
for sorrow, and for death. My prayer was 
answered, but not to the full measure. 
The rest was yet to come. 

At last I returned across the island. 
Returning to the mouth of my cave, and 
looking in, the first sight I saw was 
Richard Orchardson, lying with his head 
against the rocky wall, in a heavy sleep ! 
In his hand he held a piece of hard rye 
bread, which he had been gnawing, and 
a portion of dried seal's flesh lay by his 
side, also partly consumed ; but what 
sickened me as I bent over him was a 
sickly stench of rum. 

Close to him was the keg of raw spirit, 
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and the piece of hollow stone which I had 
used for a cup ; and some of the rum was 
spilt upon the ground, and upon the 
sleeper's ragged clothes. 

I shook him, but he did not waken ; 
when I shook him yet more violently, he 
opened his glazed eyes, saw me, and grinned 
like an ape — then, muttering to himself, 
tumbled off again to slumber. 

Then I knew, by the signs around him, 
by his frail condition, and by his stinking 
breath, that he had made himself drunken 
with the raw spirit ; and seeing this, all 
my rage of hate returned, and I pushed 
his body fiercely with my feet, bidding him 
arise and depart. But he was drugged 
and stupefied, and paid no heed. 

Thereon I would have raised him in 
my arms and cast him forth, but looking up 
I saw the snow again beginning to fall, 
and I knew that if I cast him forth he 
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would perish of cold. So after trying 
again to arouse him from his stupor, I let 
him sleep on. 

Presently he began to murmur in his 
sleep, and I knew by his words that he 
was dreaming wild dreams. Anon he 
threw up his arms as if to shield himself 
from a blow. 

' Sweetheart, keep him away ! ... he 
is coming to kill me. Look, look at the 
axe ! . . . Ah, devil, devil ! ' 

And he clutched at the air, as if strug- 
gling with some foe unseen. Suddenly 
with a cry he awakened, and opening his 
eyes, saw me sitting over against him, in 
the shadow of the cave. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

* COME BACK WITH ME ! 

Now, the fumes of the fierce spirit not 
having faded from his brain, and his whole 
mind being clouded and fevered from 
sleep, he gazed at me wildly, yet with no 
sign of fear ; then, to my amaze, began to 
laugh feebly, and point at me with a 
skinny forefinger. 

* Priscilla, come ! ' he whispered, as if 
to some one at his side. * They have put 
him in irons, and he cannot stir. Give me 
your hand, sweetheart — quick ! quick ! the 
ship's afire ! ' 

Then, though I saw that his wits were 
wandering, his words brought back the 
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memory of that wild night when the ship 
went down, and remembering my suspicion 
that his hand had fired the vessel, I loathed 
him the more. Presently his words grew 
wilder, and I saw that he was going over 
in his thought all the horrors of our ship- 
wreck ; and ever, as he fancied, Priscilla 
was at his side, he comforting her with 
loving words. 

Sick to hear him rave, yet still without 
the heart to cast him forth, I rose to leave 
the cave. As I passed him, he clutched 
at me feebly, yet hardly seemed to know 
me when I turned and shook off his hold. 

So I went forth, and found the snow 
still falling, and the sun just sunken behind 
the sea. 

Wildly troubled, I walked along through 
the drift, which in places was knee- deep, 
and tried to think it all o er ; and the more 
I thought, the more my trouble grew ; and 
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when it was quite dark, I sat bareheaded 
on a rock, bewildered in the misty per- 
plexity of mine own thought. For it 
seemed strange beyond measure, and 
beyond measure cruel and unbearable, 
that this man I loathed most should haunt 
me like a ghost, and mock me with the 
memory of my life-long, unreasoning hate ; 
that the same fate should pursue us both, 
until the same roof sheltered us and the 
same death awaited us not far away ; that 
all my dream of vengeance should have 
come to naught but foolish piteousness 
and a dreary sense of unutterable despair. 
Then I thought to myself that, since 
fate had willed all this for my confusion, I 
would at least escape the man's presence, 
and avoid the place till he was dead ; or 
if I should perish first, and be buried be- 
neath the snow, so much the better, since 
I began to loathe my life. 
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Presently it grew so bitterly cold that 
if I had remained still I should have 
frozen; and lacking courage to die that 
way, I ran to and fro to keep myself warm. 
And now a great wind began to rise, 
howling and shrieking from the north, and 
thick snow, falling and driven, covered me, 
so that I could hardly breathe. 

Then I laughed at mine own folly in 
yielding up my warm shelter to another, 
and such another ; and without more ado, 
casting all my late resolves to the winds, 
I ran back to the cave, leapt down, and 
groping my way over the man's body (for 
the place was black dark), felt about till 
I found my smouldering fire, and procured 
a light. 

When I had lit one of my rushlights 
and fixed it against the rock, I saw Richard 
Orchardson lying where I had left him, 
sleeping fast with his eyes wide open ; and 
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indeed I should have deemed him dead had 
I not heard his troubled stertorous breath. 

Twice or thrice the wind rushed in and 
extinguished my light ; so I went to the 
aperture, and carefully drew down upon it 
the rock I used for a door ; and after that 
I put fuel on the fire, though the place 
remained bitter cold. 

Thus it befell, after all, that I lay 
under the same roof with my enemy — an 
event that, but a little while before, I 
should have deemed impossible and 
laughed to scorn. His life had been in 
my hands, and I had not taken it ; he had 
asked me for food and shelter, and I had 
denied him neither : and there, almost 
touching me, he lay and lived. Looking 
upon him as he slept, I despised myself 
for my weakness, since I had spared him, 
not out of loving-kindness, but from feeble- 
ness and fear. 
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Ah well ! hate is easy, God knoweth, 
out in the world where men battle with one 
another ; but it is hard, as I have proven, 
when two men are all alone with God. 

All night the wind wailed terribly, 
with violent gusts, but Richard Orchard- 
son slept sound. For myself, I scarcely 
rested at all, but whenever I dozed would 
wake suddenly, with a nameless terror in 
my heart. 

No ray of light from without pene- 
trated our place of shelter; the fumes 
of the moss-fuel rose up in red clouds 
and filled the cave with dimness ; and in 
that dimness I lay restless, till the cold 
day came. 

From time to time I lifted the rock 
and looked out, and at last, after many 
weary hours, I saw the dim rays of wintry 
dawn. 
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Then I threw back the rock, and the 
blast blew in, with heavy drifts of loosened 
snow ; whereon I saw him waken, with 
eyes of terror gazing up at me. His face 
was ghastly, his cheeks sunken, and he 
shivered like one with an ague, chattering 
his teeth. 

I stood erect, with my face averted 
from his, while I said : 

* Listen, man ! Are you listening ? ' 
After a pause I heard him answer, 

' Yes.' 

* You were drunken last night, and I 
let you lie where you fell ; but this place 
is mine. Your presence poisons it; you 
have no right here. Find yourself another 
shelter.' 

He rose, shivering, as I spoke, and 
prepared to leave the cavern. 
Then I continued : 

* You shall not say that I left you to 
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Starve. Take what I offered you yester- 
day — a portion of what I saved from the 
ship ; take it, and go ; all I wish is never 
to see your face again/ 

So saying, I leapt out into the snow, 
and without once turning to look back, 
walked rapidly away. 

And now, as I went through the deep 
snow, and sought my point of vantage on 
the highest part of the island (whence it 
was my daily custom to search the seas for 
a sail), I saw that winter had come indeed ; 
for not only was the island itself one mass 
of whiteness, from the highest land down 
to the very brink of the sea, but the great 
floe to the eastward was smothered in 
drifts of snow, and far away northward, 
where the dawn was burning duskily, like 
a sullen brand, there was the blink of 
innumerable anchored bergs. Southward 
and eastward only the seas were clear, save 
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for one or two loose icebergs drifting to- 
wards the horizon ; and one of these was 
so like a ship with all sails set that my 
heart leapt into my mouth, and I uttered 
a joyful cry. Alas ! I soon discovered 
that what I saw was a floating iceberg only, 
and no ship at all. 

Descending the crags on the westward 
side of the island, I roamed along the 
shore ; and here the breath of the sea was 
so fresh and warm that it seemed more 
like summer than winter-tide. But save 
only a few gulls and terns, and some seals 
swimming among the creeks, there was 
no sign of life. The little friendly bird 
which had so reminded me of my home, 
and which I had noticed nigh every day 
chirping about the sands, was nowhere to 
be seen ; and even the flocks of green 
cormorants had left their roosts upon the 
outlying reefs. 
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So I wandered along the lonely shore, 
listening to the sad surging sound of the sea, 

I noted that day that the sun, which 
was constantly obscured by black clouds, 
kept low down upon the horizon, circling 
westward, but never rising up into the 
open heaven ; so that the day was very 
brief, and, almost before I knew it, it was 
afternoon. For hours I struggled with the 
pangs of hunger, not having yet broken 
my fast ; but at last, finding the gnawing 
within too much to bear any longer, I re- 
turned to the cavern in the heights. 

As I approached, I saw Richard 
Orchardson standing at the cavern's 
mouth; and any heart but mine would 
have pitied him — so haggard did he look, 
and woe-begone, so gray and old. 

Now, the moment he saw me coming, 
he began to move away ; but I came up 
to him, and called to him to stand. 
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So he paused, gazing at me sadly, with 
an expression of utter despair. 

* Have you taken your share of the 
ship's goods ? ' I asked sternly. 

* I have taken nothing,' he replied, in a 
faint voice. 

M gave you leave to take food and 
find yourself another shelter. I did this, 
not because you deser/e succour, but that 
you might not come begging to me again. 
Since you have let the chance slip, be- 
gone ! ' 

' I am going,' he replied. 

' Remember that I warned you,' I con- 
tinued violently. ' My soul sickens at the 
sight of you, but I would not stain my 
hands with your miserable blood. By 
right your life belongs to me. If you 
cross me again I shall take it, though I 
have spared it hitherto/ 

As I ceased, he turned his great sunken 
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eyes upon me, and I no longer saw in 
them any sign of fear. Despair will give 
courage even to timorous men and to 
beasts that startle at their own shadows. 

* You have done your worst,' he said, 
in the same faint, hollow voice. 'Why 
did you not kill me, as I prayed ? ' 

' Did I not tell you ? Because you 
are not worth killing. Because you can- 
not escape from this place, and must die 
without any touch of mine.' 

He looked around on the snow-clad 
island, and on the desolate sky and sea ; 
his eyes grew dim and wet, though no 
tears fell ; and dropping his head like a 
death-struck beast, as he turned away he 
uttered his whole sad soul in one faint, 
despairing cry. 

*0 God! my God!' 

Now, had the man fallen upon his 
knees and asked piteously for mercy; or 
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had he fled from me in guilty fear, I know 
my heart would have hardened against 
him as it had done before ; but seeing him 
so desolately resigned, and feeling how 
little he cared for life, I was moved to a 
secret compassion. His agonised cry to 
heaven rang through my heart ; it was so 
hopeless and so sad. 

' Stay,' I said, ' I have not done with 
you yet ! ' 

He turned again, and gazed upon me. 

* Answer me one question before we 
part. . Did you fire the ship ?' 

I saw his face change, while his lips 
were set convulsively. 

* No,' he said, fixing his eyes full on 
mine. 

* You swear it ? ' 

* Of what avail would it be to swear ? 
I tell you — no.' 

* Are you lying to me ? Yes, I see it 
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in your face. You are lying ! Do you 
think I am fool enough to believe you ? ' 

' I care not what you believe. Now 
let me go/ 

* No, you shall stay ! ' 

And reaching out my hands, I held his 
arm in the vice of my strong grip. Why 
I did this I knew not, only I was angry 
with my own compassion, and tried to lash 
myself into a fury I did not feel. 

* What do you want with me ? ' he 
cried, helpless in my grasp as a sick child. 

And I knew not how to answer him. 
My whole mind was clouded with doubt, 
and I was fearful lest he should guess my 
weakness of purpose. Only I felt that I 
could not let him depart desolate, to die in 
some secret place. 

* If I let you go, will you prom.ise 
never to return ? ' 

' I will promise.' 
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* Never to come my way, to beg sus- 
tenance from me, to let me see your face ? ' 

' You need not be afraid,' he replied : 
* I shall not trouble you again/ 
' What will you do ? ' 

* God knows. Die — the sooner the 
better/ 

* You wish to die ? ' 
' Yes/ 

I looked at him fixedly for some mo- 
ments, as if to read his very heart, before 
I spoke again. 

' Then you shall live. You shall not 
have your wish. Come back with me ! ' 

So saying, I forced rather than led 
him towards the cave. He seemed en- 
raged at first, but afterwards, seeing his 
helplessness, he made no resistance, but 
walked feebly with me the way I led him ; 
his head dropping heavily forward on his 
breast, and his limbs trembling beneath him. 
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When we came to the cave, I bade 
him enter. After a moment's hesitation, 
he obeyed, and sank shivering on the 
spot where he had lain the previous 
night. 

Then I entered the place also, and 
feeling again the pinch of hunger, cut off 
with my clasp-knife a portion of dried 
seal's flesh, and with that and some 
crumbled biscuits began to break my 
fast I ate ravenously, until my hunger 
was appeased ; then, looking up, I saw 
him, with his head resting against the 
rock, and his eyes half closed. 

I took some seal's flesh and a biscuit 
and threw them to him, as I might have 
thrown them to a dog. 

* There is food,' I said. ' Eat ! ' 

He did not stir, but opened his eyes 
quietly, as he replied : 

* I am not hungry.' 

12 
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' Eat, I tell you ! ' 

And with an oath that shall not be 
written here, I brandished the knife be- 
fore his eyes. 

I do not think he was afraid ; per- 
chance he by this time knew my heart 
better than I knew it myself ; but be that 
as it may, he reached out his thin white 
hands, and taking what I had so roughly 
given him, put a morsel to his lips. 
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THE AURORA. 



I WAS ever a simple man, little given to 
book-reading or analysing (as wise men 
love to do) their own thoughts ; and when 
I led Richard Orchardson back to my cave, 
and gave him food to eat, I knew no 
more what spirit moved me than I know 
why the winds blow divers ways, and 
why stars ofttimes shoot from yonder sky. 
This only I remember, that my mood was 
so mingled and confused, that while I 
threw him food with one hand I could 
have struck him fiercely with the other. 

This too was very strange to me then, 
though I understand it better now : that in 
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proportion to the man's helplessness grew 
his mastery over me. In his very weak- 
ness lay his strength against me. When he 
sank down powerless before me, careless 
how I used him, indifferent alike to my 
wrath and to my compassion, I seemed 
to hear a voice crying in mine ear, * Ah ! 
coward ! coward ! ' — but at every cry of 
this voice I steeled my heart the more. 

Then I tried to persuade myself that 
what I did was done in cruelty, not in 
feebleness ; that I had brought him there 
and forced him to eat, not because I cared 
whether he lived or died, but because I 
took pleasure in his extremity, and could 
leisurely feast mine eyes upon his pain. It 
was something, after all, to hold his life in 
my hand — to watch him as a wild beast or 
bird watches its prey — to feel that he was 
utterly, hopelessly, fatally, within my power. 
Yes, that made amends.^ I had dragged 
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him out of the sunshine of the world ; I 
held him down as in an open grave, and 
whenever I pleased the earth would cover 
him. Surely I had accomplished my re- 
venge. 

Night came again ; and found us lying 
close to one another, in the darkness of the 
cave. 

I slept heavily for some hours ; and 
then, full of restlessness, I rose and looked 
out. Then I saw that the wind had fallen, 
and that the sky above was beautifully clear. 

I glanced down at him, and saw him 
lying still, with his head against the rock ; 
sleeping, as I thought, for I could hear his 
heavy breathing. 

In my fevered watchfulness I loathed 
to remain in the place poisoned to me (as 
it seemed) by his breath ; so I left the 
cave, and wandered out into the night. 

Then I beheld for the first time a won- 
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der which many and many a time after- 
wards filled my soul with awe, and which 
even now, as I sit in this land of dark 
skies and greyness, seems like the memory 
of a beautiful dream. As I came out upon 
the height, and looked around me, I saw 
the heavens to the northward sparkling, 
as through a veil of the thinnest lawn, 
with innumerable constellations. All was 
still as death : the snow-clad island, the 
darkly glimmering sea on every side. 

Then suddenly, as I gazed northward, 
there appeared spanning the heavens a 
great broad bow of phosphorescent light ; 
out of this bow began to fall sparkling 
streams of clearest blood-red fire ; and in 
an instant, shooting up from the horizon, 
rose flames of all the rainbow's hues, but 
infinitely brighter, darting up with quiver- 
ing tongues to meet the flames of the bow 
— till all the heavens seemed afire. 
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Then, a great awe fell upon me, behold- 
ing so wonderful a thing. 

As I gazed, shapes like living forms, 
nay, like angels in their overpowering 
brightness, seemed coming and going 
among the flames ; which rushing pre- 
sently together, as if by enchantment, 
fashioned themselves into a glorious 
cupola of splendour, filling the whole 
heaven, and overflowing like a fountain 
in streams of vari-coloured light, amber 
yellow at the top (where the fountain 
feathers itself and turns to fall), bright 
emerald and amethystine lower down, 
and blood-crimson closer to the horizon ; 
and all these hues so flashing and chang- 
ing, so sparkling and intermingling one 
with another, that the eyes were dazzled, 
and the soul seemed gazing on the tremu- 
lous fabric of a dream. 

Now, had the heavens opened, and the 
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very face of God appeared in the midst of 
that supernatural brightness, I could not 
have wondered more; for Divine the 
vision seemed, and of more than earthly- 
glory, like the glory of the celestial City of 
God. 

Underneath the many-coloured heaven, 
the sea now lay black as ink, and the snow- 
fields assumed a ghastly whiteness, like 
the cerements of the dead ; for it seemed 
a splendour in which the dark earth had 
no share, and for which the sea had no re- 
flection; a thing, indeed, wholly Divine, 
supernatural, and unaccountable. 

I know not how long the vision lasted, 
but it must have been for hours, and while 
it shone and changed I did not cease to 
watch. But at last it began to die away 
out of the heavens ; and soon, like a picture 
fading from the eye, it was almost gone, 
all that remained being a few straggling 
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beams (like the little blue flames that run 
along burning spirit) low down upon the 
horizon. 

I did not know then that this beautiful 
phenomenon of the aurora is in no sense 
extraordinary in this region, but common, 
and wholly in the way of Nature. After- 
wards I learned to become familiar with it, 
and to marvel less. And yet, what am I 
saying ? What is this same Nature that 
surrounds us but a perpetual miracle and 
matter for marvel ? Should the coming 
and going of the sun, the motions of the 
celestial bodies, the changeful seasons, 
with all their mysterious changes, awaken 
our wonder less because they are familiar 
as the fields where we were born ?* 

* * Our writer here, good man, gets out of his depth, 
and flounders into mysticism, a mode of thought ever 
to be distrusted. Nothing can be more simple and 
methodical than the machinery of Nature — nothing 
clearer than its lessons of punctual duty; and the 
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Nay, indeed, but what simple fools are 
men ? Those who scarce heed the miracles 
of sunrise and sunset will gape with awe at 
a rick on fire. Folk who take no heed 
how the kingfisher builds his nest, or how 
the cuckoo rears her callow young, will 
find endless delight in a screaming parro- 
quet, brought home by some sailor in a 
cage. 

*Tis the unfamiliar that charms the 
fool ; whereas to the wise man the nearest 
thing is oft the most Divine. 

Be that as it may, my stormy spirit 
was by this manifestation of superhuman 
power and lovelin.ess sensibly subdued and 
softened. I walked back to my cave like 
one that has seen a spirit passing before 
his face ; nay, rather, for a closer similitude, 

Creator cares far less that we should marvel at His 
Glory than that we ^ould comprehend plainly His 
teachings, as a law for life. Our Lord, by that token, 
was the plainest and least visionary of men.' — ^J. W. 
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like Moses when he beheld the presence of 
God in the midst of the Burning Bush. 

The man still lay as I had left him, but 
as I entered he started, and cried out in 
terror. 

Then I said: 

' Are you awake 1 I wish to speak 
with you, for the last time.' 

He said nothing, but I knew that he 
was listening, and I continued: 

* I have thought it all over, and I shall 
leave God to deal with you as you deserve. 
We are cast away together, and in all 
human likelihood we shall perish on this 
island. Well, if you le^ve this place, you 
will cast your death at my door ; and you 
shall not have that consolation. Now, 
attend.' 

* Go on,' he replied. 

* Since there is no other shelter on the 
island, you may remain ; and since there 
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is no Other sustenance but the ships 
stores, you shall share them ; but on these 
conditions : During the daytime, if I come 
here, you will go forth, and when I go 
forth, you may return. During the night- 
time, when to go forth is impossible, you 
will keep your place, I mine. But if at any 
time you utter one word, if you attempt in 
any way to break the eternal silence of 
hate that should exist between us, our 
compact is broken : I shall kill you, or 
drive you forth, never to return.' 

I paused again, and his voice murmured 
in the darkness : 

* As you will/ 

* Understand me well,' I continued. 
* This is my last word to you, Richard 
Orchardson. There must be no com- 
munion between us by speech or look. 
I shall avoid you, and take heed that 
you avoid me. Henceforth I shall be 
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no more conscious of your presence than 
of a stone or a piece of rock-weed. I 
shall blot you for ever from my sight, from 
my thought, from my memory — from this 
night forth. You will be to me as a thing 
dead. You understand "i ' 

* Yes.' 

* You swear to keep these conditions } ' 
' Yes.' 

So it was sworn ; and from that moment 
darkness and silence like death came be- 
tween us, though we were alone together 
in all the world. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE BEAR. 



Thus it befell that we two abode together 
in the same dwelling, if I may call that a 
dwelling which, with Nature helping me, 
I fashioned with my rude hands : so near 
to each other that we could hear each 
other breathing, yet so far from each other 
that we never exchanged look or word. 
As far as might be, I averted my soul as 
a man averts his face — avoiding him in 
the daytime, forgetting him in the silence 
of the night ; yet all in vain ; for I was 
conscious of him unceasingly, and his 
shadow darkened my most secret thoughts. 
I have read somewhere, in some old 
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book or newspaper, of two poor sisters 
who, full of an unnatural hate, dwelt to- 
gether like this in the same room in a 
great town ; being too poor to take sepa- 
rate lodgings, they divided their wretched 
room by a line made with chalk across the 
floor ; and so, with that chalk line only 
between them, abode in silence for a score 
of weary years ; until one was carried out 
feet foremost, and the other, still cruel and 
unforgiving, was left alone. Of such hard 
stuff, I know, some hearts are made ; of 
rock instead of flesh, and hard as the 
upper and nether millstone. Yet these 
foolish women had busy sounds of life all 
round to cheer them — the tramp of feet, 
voices, and all the motion of a great city ; 
while we, whose hearts were no less hard, 
and whose condition was surely as sorry 
in the sight of God, had only the naked 
heavens, and the troubled sea, and the 
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punctual changes of darkness and of 
light. 

Stubborn and unforgiving, grudging 
the mercy I had shown (which was no true 
mercy, but feebleness and fear), I came 
and went. The days were now briefer 
than ever, and the nights very long and 
dreary ; but though winter had surely set 
in, the temperature was not yet too cold 
to bear with patience, and even with com- 
fort. For the soft swell of the southern 
ocean, which is ever warm like living 
breath, greatly subdues the violence of 
the climate of the islands in that re- 
gion ; so that neither man nor beast need 
perish, as they must needs do under like 
conditions a few degrees nearer to the 
north. 

Nevertheless, the cold was sharp and 
keen, the life beyond measure unseason- 
able and hard to bear. The island was 
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draped in whiteness, and far away to the 
north stretched the vast fields of silent 
ice ; while to southward and westward, 
where the seas thundered unfrozen, great 
chill mists, like steam from a caldron, were 
constantly arising. Nowhere was any sign 
of life; nay, not even a withered tree, a 
leafless bush, to mimic summer greenery 
with leaves and flowers of hueless ice. 
No sign, no similitude, of that green world 
which I had lost, never, perchance, to find 
again ! 

There was but one way to defy the 
loneliness of Nature and the sad monotony 
of the elements, and that was to discover 
some vigorous occupation to fatigue the 
frame while light lasted. This occupation 
I found in chasing and killing the poor 
seals of the sea ; and although I was 
without firearms or any kind of projectile, 
I contrived by cunning and stratagem to 
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slay full many of them, as I had slain the 
first. 

'Twas a wild beasfs life, but it kept 
me from perishing. From morn to night 
I would prowl and crawl and watch, or 
swiftly run, as the simple quarry led me ; 
crafty, cruel-eyed, swift, stealthy, as any 
predatory beast. 

The foolish seals, which swarmed in 
the creeks and caves of those lonely 
shores, were of divers breeds ; some large 
as sheep that graze on our downs, others 
small as the otters of our rivers. I saw 
none of the great-tusked species which 
some mariners tell of ; great as bulls, and 
as savage when assailed. Some had coarse 
rough skins, which would have been 
worthless even in the hands of a skilful 
tanner ; others had hair as long and coarse 
as wool ; and others, again, were smooth, 
red, and silken, glistening like oil in the sun. 
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My best sport was out upon the ice, 
where I was wont, by watchfulness and 
strategy, to intercept the beasts when they 
came from the water holes to bask in the 
sun. Being asleep, they are easily sur- 
prised by one who is careful to seek them 
up the wind ; for their hearing is dull in 
proportion to the keenness of their scent, 
as I have very frequently proved. 

Besides these animals, and now and 
then a shoal of white whales out in the sea 
southward, there were few signs of life. 
Most of the seabirds had disappeared, 
with the exception of some solitary gulls, 
and from time to time a lonely gannet, or 
sea goose, driven northward by some 
ocean storm. 

The flesh and oil of the seals I thus 
slew kept me well supplied with fresh food 
and light ; and presently, to beguile the 
weariness of the long nights, I set to work 
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and fashioned myself a rude covering, or 
overcoat, of the skins ; which covering I 
would wear when the wind blew cold, or 
when much snow fell. I also wove several 
coverlets of warm skin to draw over me 
at night. 

Meantime, how fared the companion of 
my cave ? 

Well, he kept the conditions, and spake 
not, neither looked my way ; while I, with 
face averted, toiled close by. And ever 
in the daytime, when I entered he would 
creep out, and crawl like a forlorn thing 
about the island. But he made no effort 
to hunt for himself, seeming altogether too 
feeble and faint of heart. 

Now one night, when the cold was 
strangely keen even within the cave, I 
heard him breathing hard and shivering ; 
and after a sharp struggle within of shame 
and pity, I took several of my warm skins, 
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roughly sewn together, and threw them 
unto him. 

He started and looked up, so that our 
eyes met. Then, without speaking, I made 
a sign to him to take the skins, which he 
forthwith drew over him, and presently 
fell to sleep. 

I had taken no strict count of the 
flight of days, and had no kind of reckoner 
or guide in that dreary place ; but, so far 
as I could guess, we were now midway in 
the month of December. For it was early 
in November when the Dutch ship was 
beset among the ice, and several long 
weeks had passed since then. 

To me, thus miserably cast away, one 
day was so like another • that I almost 
failed to distinguish each from each ; nor 
did I discern the six days from the seventh, 
but laboured without a Sabbath — the 
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gracious day which to weary and heavy- 
hearted men is so full of rest and bless- 
ing. 

And yet, being ever a profane man, 
little given to prayer and church-going, I 
missed not that consecration of one day 
out of seven ; nor did my thoughts any 
day turn heavenward, either for strength 
or consolation. 

But now I am about to record a thing 
which at the time moved me strangely ; 
and of which I cannot think even now 
without a curious stirring of the heart. 

One day, which might have been a 
Sabbath-day indeed, so still and sweet 
were earth and heaven and sea, I wan- 
dered forth as usual. Not a breath stirred, 
the air was full of a pleasant and balmy 
chillness, and the sun circled along the 
horizon with mild and gentle beams. 

Seeing it so fair, I paused at the mouth 
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of the cave, and drawing off my sealskin 
overcoat, threw it back upon my bed ; then 
I took my hatchet, which I used ever as a 
weapon, and wandered away. 

First I roamed along the western cliffs, 
searching the creeks for anything alive; 
but all I saw was swarms of seal swim- 
ming out at sea, and basking upon the dis- 
tant reefs. Far off, in a patch of violet 
calm, a whale was spouting ; and so still 
was the air, that I could hear the roar of 
his blow-hole from where I stood. 

Then I clambered down to the western 
shore, and found nothing there. 

Returning over the island, I made 
straight for the fields of ice ; for although 
from the heights I could discern no sign 
of life upon them, I knew that the water- 
holes and the ice in their close vicinity 
were favourite haunts of the beasts I 
sought. 
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I rambled about the ice for hours, and 
although, as I had expected, I saw many 
seals, none were foolish enough to let me 
come nigh ; till at last, as I was returning 
dissatisfied, I fell upon one of the small 
silken-coated species, fast asleep upon the 
floe. Coming round a great hummock, I 
was close upon it ere I knew, and ere 
it could reach the neighbouring water I 
killed it with a dexterous blow. 

Now the beast was so light and small 
that I threw it bodily upon my shoulder, 
and carried it easily away ; when, as I 
approached the gloomy shore, I was 
startled by a wild shriek as of a human 
being in mortal fear. 

The next moment I saw, running 
swiftly towards me, the wild figure of 
a man, no other indeed than Richard 
Orchardson ; and well might he shriek 
in terror, for behind him at a gallop was 
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a huge white bear — the first beast of the 
kind I had seen in these regions. 

These animals are indeed fatal to man, 
having the lion s swiftness, the fierceness 
of the wild cat, and the sinuousness of 
the snake ; and this that I beheld was a 
true monster of the breed, with huge 
. shaggy paws, mighty talons, and horrible 
crimson jaws. 

Even as I gazed, the man sped towards 
me, but before he could reach me, as was 
clearly his intent, slipped and fell upon his 
face. 

The bear, which was some thirty yards 
behind, paused a moment, seeing him fall, 
and beholding me for the first time ; then, 
without hesitation, it came bounding on — 
with just the same wavy sinuous motion, 
just the same cruel swiftness, though it 
was so great a monster, as hath the lissome 
weazel of our English woods and fields. 
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Then my heart leapt in my mouth, for 
I saw that the man was lost. 

As I write, it all comes back to me — 
the lonely field of ice, the fallen man, thq 
horrible hungry beast approaching with 
open mouth ; and I see the man now, as I 
saw him then, turn up his white face with 
one wild look of horror and despair. 

I had no time to think, to pause ; in 
another minute the beast's fangs would 
have been at his throat, its tongue lap- 
ping his blood. Before I knew what I 
was doing, I had thrown down the dead 
seal, and, bounding forward, placed myself 
between the beast and the fallen man. 

There, hatchet in hand, with set teeth, 
I stood, half-a-dozen yards from the bear. 

Now, before such a mighty animal as 
that, an unarmed man is helpless ; and I 
had only my hatchet, which, in such a 
struggle, would have been useless as a 
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Straw. But, as God willed it, something 
in my erect and defiant attitude made the 
beast pause in his career. 

He paused, looked at me, sniffed with 
his nostrils, and uttered an ominous growl. 

For one moment my fate hung in the 
balance, and surely, had I now retreated a 
step, or shown any sign of fear, I should 
have perished ; but instead of retreating I 
advanced steadily, my eyes fixed firmly on 
those of the bear, the hatchet raised as if 
to strike, and out of my very desperation 
I uttered a savage cry ! 

As I advanced, the bear retreated side- 
ways, still growling terribly ; and at last, 
to my great joy, began to creep rapidly 
away. 

Running in a circle, it avoided me. 
Thrice it turned, hesitated, and thrice I 
advanced as if to the attack. Then, to 
my astonishment, I saw it rise on its hind 
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legs, sniffing the air; then, with its nose 
close to the ice, it galloped round to the 
spot where I had left the dead seal. 

As it did so, Richard Orchardson, who 
had been looking on in wonder, ran to- 
wards me, and again put my body be- 
tween him and the bear ; which now, 
seizing the seal with teeth and talons, 
tore it piecemeal and devoured its flesh 
eagerly, only pausing now and then to 
throw up its head and utter fierce growls 
of gluttonous delight. 

I saw that we were saved, and for the 
first time felt a sense of overmastering 
terror, feeling what manner of horrible 
death I had escaped ; so without more 
delay I hastened away to the shore, leav- 
ing the savage beast to the meal I had 
procured for it. 

As I went, Richard Orchardson fol- 
lowed me, so near that he might have 
touched me with his hand. 
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It was not till some hours afterwards 
that I clearly realised what I had done ; 
nay, perhaps if the truth were told, I did 
not wholly realise it till after many years. 

But be that as it may, the thing was 
done. I had preserved, at the risk of my 
own life, the life of the man I hated most 
in all the world. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



VIGIL. 



I REACHED the shore, and climbed the 
cliff until I gained the snow-clad height. 
Pausing there, I turned and saw Richard 
Orchardson standing close by me, with 
his eyes on mine. 

Then a foolish kind of anger seized 
me, for I loathed myself for having done 
what I had done ; and without remember- 
ing our pact, I broke the silence that had 
dwelt so long between us. 

' Why do you follow me ? * I cried. 
' Did I not warn you ? ' 

He gazed at me sadly, as he replied, 
in another question : 
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* Why did you save my life ? ' 

I could have struck him in the face. I 
turned from him with a gesture of loath- 
ing and dislike. 

* Why did you save my life ? ' he re- 
peated, following me. * I did not wish to 
live.' 

I turned and faced him. 
I Do not think I saved you out of pity. 
I saw you were a coward, and I thought to 
myself, " He shall not die yet" ; that was 
all. Now, go — keep your miserable life, 
and let us part here.' 

I would have left him, but he still 
persisted. His manner was so desolate, 
so despairing, his voice so hollow and sad, 
that I listened in spite of myself. 

* Why can there not be peace between 
us ? I have as much cause for hate as 
you, and yet I am willing to forget the 
past. Since we shall never leave this 
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place alive, why need we quarrel still ? 
You must have a hard heart, to hate so 
bitterly and so long.' 

' Begone ! ' I said, between my set 
teeth. * I will not be judged by you. I 
shall never forget, or forgive.' 

*As you will,' he answered bitterly, * 
'but methinks hate is foolish, seeing we 
are so utterly cast away. And your acts 
belie your words. Had you not given me 
food and shelter, I should have been a 
dead man long ere this. Had you not 
interposed, I should have died by the 
bear.' 

I knew not what to reply, for his 
words were true enough, and although I 
was ashamed of my own benefactions 
(which sprang not out of true compassion, 
but a feebleness and infirmity of will) I 
had indeed saved him again and again 
from death. 
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Seeing me hesitate, and misconceiving 
perchance the emotions of mingled shame 
and rage which then possessed me, he 
reached out his thin hands and touched 
me. I shuddered as if I had been stung. 

* Since I owe my life to you,* he said, 
' let me owe you something more. It has 
long been upon my mind to utter the 
request which I am now about to speak. 
I think I shall die here, but you are strong, 
and help may come. Well, when I die, do 
not let the wild beasts devour me, but bury 
me in the ground, like a Christian man.' 

' Ask nothing from me,' I said, re- 
pulsing him. 

' Ah ! but promise ! ' he cried, his 
eyes full of feeble tears. *And promise 
one thing more ! If you are saved, if you 
return to England, as indeed may be, go 
to my poor father, and tell him how I 
died ; yet break it to him gently, for the 
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old man loves me, and he is the only 
living soul to mourn me when I am gone.' 

I gazed at him in wonder, for I could 
scarce believe mine ears. Did he think I 
was made of wax, that I had no bitterness 
of memory, no fortitude of hate, when he 
asked such charity from me ? Did he 
think I would spare an Orchardson one 
drop of pain, one pang of the sorrow he 
had given to me and mine ? 

* Will you promise ? ' he pleaded. 
* Then I can die in peace.' 

And he sobbed like a child, hiding his 
face in his hands. 

I did not answer him, but with one 
fierce look, into which I sought to concen- 
trate all my long life of loathing, I left 
him to his tears. 



Night came, and I lay alone in the 
cave. 
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Several hours had passed since I had 
Left Richard Orchardson on the cliff, and 
when at sunset I had returned to my place 
of shelter, he had not returned. After 
making up my fire, I busied myself 
making candles of dry seal-fat and rough 
twine. 

But when darkness fell, I could not 
help wondering why the man did not 
return. Could any fresh evil have over- 
taken him ? Although I was angry with 
myself for the solicitude, and although I 
was persuaded myself that I was cruelly 
indifferent, I could not help listening from 
time to time for the sound of his coming. 
Yet he came not, and suddenly, so perverse 
is.our human disposition, I began reproach- 
ing myself for having left him so cruelly. 

I had risen to my feet, and was moving 
towards the entrance of the cave, thinking 
to look out in search of him, when I heard 
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a, strange sound above me, and the next 
instant he sprang down, wild with terror, 
and covered with snow. 

* Help ! ' he shrieked, and pointed to 
the opening by which he had entered. * It 
has followed me again. Look ! ' 

And }}e fell upon his knees, clinging 
with his arms around me. 

Then, gazing towards the aperture 
above us (which, as I have elsewhere ex- 
plained, was just large enough to admit 
the body of a man), I saw two fierce 
glittering lights, which I knew to be the 
eyes of the bear. 

The monster was standing over against 
our cave, and, surprised at the strange 
brilliance within, was gazing curiously 
down. By the dim ray which issued forth 
from the fire and the lights fixed against 
the wall, I could dimly see the great 
shaggy head and the savage mouth. 
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For a moment terror seized me ; but 
speedily recovering my courage, I snatched 
down from the wall one of the burning 
lights, and holding it in my hand ap- 
proached the aperture. For I remembered 
having read that certain wild beasts have 
a terror of fire, and that even fierce wolves 
of the forest, swarming to destroy some 
hapless voyager, had been scattered by 
the waving of a burning brand. 

I shouted aloud, and thrust out the 
light full at the face of the bear. To mine 
own amaze the stratagem answered, and 
the great beast, startled and blinded by 
the flame, suddenly withdrew. 

Then I reached up my hand, and drew 
down the stone, closing the opening to 
the cave. 

Turning to Richard Orchardson, I saw 
him still on his knees, as if praying. The 
moment he met mine eyes, he spake. 
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* I was returning hither across the 
height/ he said, * when I heard the bear 
behind me, and I fled, for fear/ 

I answered him straightway, using the 
mocking thought that came uppermost : 
' And yet you craved to die ? * 

* Not that way ! not that way ! ' 

As he spake, I heard above us the 
sound of the bear passing hither and 
thither, and scraping in the snow. The 
sound continued for some minutes, during 
which I hearkened intently ; then it ceased 
and all was stil). 

The night passed, and the monster did 
not return ; even had he done so, he could 
not readily have reached us to do us injury, 
protected as we were by the stony cover- 
ing of the cave, which was now hard- 
welded together by frost and snow. But 
I guessed, no doubt rightly, that the beast, 
being glutted with flesh of the seal, had 
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followed Orchardson, not from savage 
hunger, but frofn foolish curiosity, never 
perchance having seen a man before that 
day ; so that when the flame was flashed 
into his brute face, he withdrew fearfully, 
puzzled by a thing unmatched and unac- 
countable in his cold experience. 

Be that as it may, he returned not, and 
methinks he wandered far away north- 
ward, for next day I tracked his great 
footprints over the island, across the shore, 
and thence back among the fields of ice. 
Doubtless he was a straggler from the 
chillier regions to the north, for during 
the whole time I remained upon the island 
of desolation I never saw another beast of 
that monstrous breed. 

I know not how it happened, but 
despite all my cruel antipathy for my 
companion, the experience of that day and 
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night insensibly loosened the hard barrier 
of bitterness between us. Once or twice 
we exchanged speech, though roughly and 
sullenly, and, as before, I let him share 
my food and shelter ; so that presently it 
seemed quite natural that he should par- 
take equally of my cruel fortune, and my 
daily hope and fear. 

Every day I searched the seas for a 
sail, the ice for some sign of living folk ; 
and every day when I returned, his pale 
face questioned mine for some sign to 
soften his despair. But surely it was now 
hoping against hope ; for winter had set in 
fixedly, and the days were brief and dim, 
and the breath of the Cold Clime was 
coming southward like an exhalation, 
wrapping the island in a constant shroud 
of frost and fog. 

We had thus much in common, despite 
our life-long hate : that we were equally 
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cast away and abandoned, that we had 
each the same hope and the same despair, 
that we had both the same dark thoughts 
for company, the same sad cause for fear. 
Thus alike were our conditions, save that 
I was the stronger, having in my youth 
been tempered like iron by exposure to 
cold and storm. Thanks to my fierce 
yeoman blood, I throve where he failed, 
even in that intemperate and fatal air. 

Now, before many days had passed, I 
saw the face of my companion, which I 
watched furtively from time to time, grow 
thinner and paler, while great veins har- 
dened on his delicate brow, and his breath 
came heavy and slow, as if from a painful 
chest. I noted, moreover, that he ate 
little, and that with a sore effort, ever 
sighing heavily between the mouthfuls, 
and moving his head from side to side. 

Every day he left the cave, and moved 
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feebly about the heights, but presently he 
scarcely moved at all, but would sit, with 
my coat of skins wrapped round him, upon 
a stone, looking wearily at the sea ; then, 
when the cold seized him, and the teeth 
chattered in his head, he would creep back 
again to the cheerless warmth within. 

Meantime the rayless sun circled slowly 
along the horizon, never rising into the 
dim zenith of the heaven ; and sometimes 
for days together it was like a pure ball of 
blood, with neither heat nor rays. Then 
sheeted shapes of white mist and cold fog 
would float across the ice, and cover the 
forlorn island, while the skies above were 
sadly veiled. 

It was brightest at night-time, in the 
silence of the night ; for often, out of the 
very heart of the darkness, which was truly 
' darkness visible,' the wonderful aurora 
would arise, till the melancholy heavens 
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seemed afire ; and looking fearfully from 
that cold cave, I would see the phospho- 
rescent boreal iris gleam and sparkle, drip- 
ping all colours of the prism, till methought 
that I beheld the miraculous splendours of 
the far-off Gates of God. 

I should grow wearisome to dulness if 
I sought to write down all the record of 
that long and painful vigil, of that daily 
life without change, without event, of that 
dull mechanical round of unbroken, deso- 
late despair. 

We watched and waited, hoped and 
prayed ; but no succour came. 

Then, feeling the terrible desolation of 
that silent and ghastly companionship with 
one a stranger and an enemy, I knew that, 
without such companionship, I should have 
sickened or gone mad. It was something, 
at least, not to be utterly alone. It was 
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something, in the infinite dreariness of the 
long nights, to awaken, listen, and hear a 
heavy breathing close at hand. It was 
something to feel that, so near to me, 
another man might be dreaming, as I had 
just dreamed, of brightness, of the green 
fields of dear England, of a home in the 
far-off happy Fens. 

O God of Mysteries, Fashioner of all 
wonders under the illimitable heaven, 
whose will made all creatures, and made 
of all creatures most pitiful Thy servant 
Man ! Thou hadst taken us into the hollow 
of Thy hand ! Thou hadst lifted us out of 
the shadows of this low life, into the air 
that angels breathe ! 

My spirit swoons, my hand trembles, 
as I try to record what is yet to come. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OUT IN THE SNOW. 

All one night, every time I did awaken, I 
heard him moaning in his sleep, and mov- 
ing uneasily upon his hard bed. 

His mind was wandering, and again 
and again I heard him murmur familiar 
names ; and once indeed he called my 
name aloud, in a tone so shrill and pitiful 
that my heart leapt into my mouth, and I 
felt afraid. 

But when the dark morning came, and 
I looked over to his sleeping-place, he was 
not there ! 

Looking up, I saw that the cave was 
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Open, and through the narrow aperture a 
sullen redness was creeping in. 

I waited for some time, thinking he 
would return ; but when he came not, I 
cast my skins around me (for it was bitter 
cold) and crept out into the air. 

A cold fog covered the island, faintly 
tinged by the sinister redness of the morn- 
ing sun ; and so thick was the vapour all 
around, that I could only distinguish things 
that were quite near, and even these looked 
large and phantasmal, being magnified by 
the clinging mist. 

All was still as death, save for the 
strange thunder of the calm sea, which 
came upon the sense like a low reverbera- 
tion within the ears, and deepened the 
stillness with its mysterious and ominous 
chime. 

As one wakens in the dead of night, 
suddenly conscious of some supernatural 
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visitation, and waits shiveringly for some- 
thing that is about to happen, while the 
pulses shut sharp upon the beating heart, 
and the clammy sweat-drops hang upon 
the pallid brow — so did I waken and 
listen. A curious terror possessed me, I 
knew not wherefore, a sickening sense of 
dreadful anticipation. 

Leaving the cave, I crept out among 
the chill and sheeted mists. 

Suddenly, as I walked, I started in 
wonder ; for I saw quite close to me, 
poised over the snow-clad island, a dull 
red ball like an eye watching me ; and so 
near did it seem, that it seemed partly 
resting on the crags close at hand. This 
ball was no other than the round disc 
of the sun itself, made startling and 
phenomenal by some curious effect of 
the intervening fog ; yet even when I 
knew its nearness to be only a delusion 
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of the sense, the appearance troubled me, 
and I shrank like one who sees a super- 
natural vision. 

I was now perplexed beyond measure 
to account for Richard Orchardson's dis- 
appearance. For days past he had scarcely 
left the cave, and even when he ventured 
forth, he had remained close at hand, 
walking feebly, or sitt;ing in a dream. So 
it seemed strange that he should have left 
his couch so early, and in weather so 
dangerous, since the heights were full of 
dangerous cavities and precipices, and one 
false step might take him to his death. 
Nor could I conceive what errand could 
have taken him forth. 

I searched this way and that, but found 
no trace of him ; and at last, casting off all 
shame in my new wonder, I shouted aloud. 
There came strange ghostly echoes out of 
the fog, and murmurs from the distant sea, 
but no reply of any fiuman voice. 
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Then, half alarmed, half wroth with 
myself for heeding what might become of 
him, I returned to the cave and broke my 
fast ; then busied myself in putting my 
fire in order, whistling for the sake of 
forgetfulness, and trying not to think at 
all. An hour passed thus ; and presently, 
looking forth, I saw that the fogs had 
cleared a little, and that the heights were 
not so dark. 

Then, reasoning with myself, I re- 
proached myself for the uneasiness which 
possessed me, reminding my soul of its 
righteous hate, and of the broad river of 
blackness between my life and his. If he 
was dead, why, it was well ; his punish- 
ment had come. 

But this mood did not last long. As 
the day advanced, I grew more uneasy, 
and by-and-by forth I went again, pick- 
ing my way carefully from place to place, 
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from mist to mist. More than once I lost 
my way, and came near to death on the 
edges of the slippery crags, on the brink of 
which the sun still rolled, like a thin and 
rayless ball. 

At last I found him. 

I had turned my face from the cliffs, 
and was ascending the stony hillside, when 
I stumbled against a body stretched prone 
on the ground, and looking down in terror, 
I saw him stretched upon his face, ragged, 
half-naked, and to all appearance, dead. 

Why he had come there I know not 
till this hour ; but he must have wandered 
thither, awake or asleep, and stumbling 
over the rocky ground, fainted where he 
fell. 

Then I thought, * He is dead at last,' 
and straightway a great awe fell upon me, 
so that I could scarce breathe or move ; 
and the thought of all my hardness came 
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back upon me, and I hated myself more 
bitterly than ever I had hated him. 

Recovering from this first terror, and 
forgetting all my threats and all my vows, 
I knelt down by his side, and turned his 
face upward ; when greater awe fell upon 
me, for the eyes were fixed and glazed, 
and the features white as marble, with one 
stain of red blood upon the lips. 

I see him now as I saw him then ; so 
white and worn and thin, his cheeks deep 
sunken, his hair, which had grown long 
and unkempt since his sojourn upon the 
island, flowing grey upon his shoulders ; 
his mouth wide open, his eyes staring, his 
throat thin and shrunken like an old man s. 
Like an old man indeed he seemed, worn 
out with years ; he who was once so young 
and bright ! 

As a murderer looks on the man that 
he hath slain, I looked upon him, while a 
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voice cried in mine ear that by a little 
more charity, a little more tenderness, a 
few kind words, I might have saved him. 
And there he lay ! all the light and health 
gone that make a living man, leaving only 
instead silence and a face of stone. 

And yet, even then, with swift thoughts 
I justified myself. I had helped him be- 
yond his deserving, I had spared and shel- 
tered him ; all I had denied to him was 
kindliness and gentle words. What was 
he to me that I should pity him ; I who 
owed him such a life-long grudge of 
hate ? 

I bent down my head, and listened for 
his breath ; no breath came. Then I 
opened his garment and put my hand 
upon his heart; but I could feel no beat. 
As I touched him so, a shiver ran through 
my frame, and my head went round. 

Then I took his hands in mine and 
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chafed them, for they were cold as stone. 
As I did so, methought I felt him stir. 

I felt for his heart again, and for the 
first time I seemed to detect a faint warmth, 
a tremulous beat, feeble as the flutter of 
the tiniest leaf. 

Then a thought came to me, and I ran 
swiftly away in the direction of the cave ; 
for the air was clearer now, and I could 
just see my way. Leaping down, I found 
the keg of raw spirit, which was as yet 
half full, and by its side my cup of hollow 
stone ; this I quickly filled, and then, 
creeping forth carefully, not to spill the 
spirit on the ground, hastened back to the 
man*s side. 

I found him lying as I had left him, 
face upward. 

Bending by him, I took his head upon 
my knee, and dipping in the spirit with my 
finger gently wet his lips ; and presently, 
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to my surprise and joy, he stirred feebly, 
while a faint sound came from his mouth. 

Then I knew that if he remained there 
he would be frozen — the ground being 
covered with snow, and the air being so 
bitter cold ; and when I saw at last that he 
might live, I took him up gently in my 
two arms (alas ! he was so thin and light 
that I felt his weight no more than that 
of a little sickly child), and carried him 
towards my cave. 

As I went, he moaned, and I felt his 
body tremble against me, which made me 
hasten the more quickly, not looking down 
into his face, lest he should open his eyes 
and behold me. The air was so dim and 
fog-enwrapt, and the snow so deep under- 
foot, that my passage was slow ; but at 
last I reached the cave, set him down at 
its mouth, and entering first, drew him 
softly in. 
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By this time he was breathing heavily, 
with full signs of life, though his sight 
seemed still glazed and dark, and his face 
set in pain. 

I laid him down full length upon mine 
own bed of blankets and skins, and pil- 
lowed up his head, with his feet to the 
fire; then I felt his hands, and finding 
them still very cold, rubbed them gently 
with mine own. 

All these things I did like one in a 
dream, not rightly comprehending what I 
did ; my dread now being that the man 
might die, leaving me alone with God in 
that desolate place. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE SICK man's DREAMS. 



Before night came, the superficial chill of 
hands and body passed away, and the fiery 
flush of fever, which had been burning all 
the while within, broke out upon his face; 
and the film fading from his eyes, was suc- 
ceeded by a gaze of strange wildness, with 
neither true consciousness nor recognition. 

Then I saw him struggling for his 
breath, moaning inarticulately, tossing from 
side to side, in the dire extremity of a 
mortal sickness. 

It was well, I think, that he was more 
or less unconscious, for methinks I could 
not have borne, at first, his knowledge of 
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my tenderness ; but finding him thus help- 
less, and as it were sightless, I continued 
to minister to him, using all my poor care 
and skill. 

I fetched cold water in my cup, and 
set it ready by his side to cool his lips, 
and now and then, when he seemed very 
faint, I moistened his lips with water and 
spirit mixed together. 

Then, having no kerchief, I took the 
neck-cloth from my throat, and tearing it 
into several pieces, moistened one piece, 
and laid it upon his brow for coolness, 
changing it from time to time. 

Presently, fearing that he might sink 
from lack of food, I crumbled a biscuit in 
water, and when I had softened it to a 
sop, put some to his mouth ; but he would 
not swallow, and spat the fragments forth. 

Then, having closed the mouth of the 
cave, and fixed two of my lights against 
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the wall, I took my coat of skins and 
threw over him, because a sharp shivering 
seized him from time to time. 

This done, I could do no more, but 
sat in the shadow, and watched, as a nurse 
watches her sick charge. 

That night I slept not, but remained 
ever ready to minister to his wants when 
he started and cried. 

See, now, how strangely God had 
dealt with me ! My great fear now was 
lest this man should perish, and leave 
me without a living soul, without one 
sign of humanity, in that place. With 
him for neighbour, though without any 
sweetness of companionship, I had been 
able to bear my desolation. 

But all night long I thought with 
terror on what would be my lot if he 
should die, and I be left utterly alone. 
The cruel sky, the lonely sea, the change- 
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less ice and snow, would then become too 
terrible to bear. 

I have often in my rude way wondered 
how mortals would fare if death were no 
common burthen (as it is, through God's 
blessing), but only the lot of a certain 
portion of men that live ; if, I would say, 
not all creatures, but only some, were 
fated to die like the beasts. Out of this 
inequality of evil, what bitterness would 
come, what revilings and cursings of an 
ungenerous Providence ! But since all 
must die alike, we are resigned. What all 
must bear, many can bear right cheerfully, 
knowing the hour of each must surely 
come. 

By the same token, suffering becomes 
easier when it is shared by any other 
living soul; nay, I can well believe that 
even a poor dumb hound, patiently en- 
during some pang with its master, may, 
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by speechless community of sorrow, lighten 
that master's load. And I, with even my 
mortal enemy for company, had been saved 
from utter extremity of weariness ; for 
while he, too, felt the pinch of cold, the 
pang of hunger, and the shadow of a 
common loneliness, I could not hold 
myself quite solitary in suffering or in 
despair. 

As I sat and watched that night by 
the sick man, I thought much of Priscilla, 
much of that sweet counsel which she had 
been wont to give me in the days when 
we were loving friends ; and methought, 
from time to time, that I saw her very 
presence before me, as the shining of an 
angel in white robes. Tears rose in mine 
eyes as I reflected how cruelly, yet how 
strangely, God had dealt with me, and 
how perchance I should never behold that 
gentle maid again. 
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Then, looking at Richard Orchardson, 
so white and wan, so worn with the suffer- 
ing I had brought him, I said to myself : 
' He, too, loved her, and he too hath lost 
her ; ' and straightway the very memory of 
our common love softened me to him the 
more, and awoke in my heart an incon- 
ceivable tenderness and pity. Yes, it was 
surely a new bond between us, in the sad 
surcease of hate, that we had both lifted 
eyes of yearning to that gentle maiden, 
who with all holy arts had sought to bring 
us together. 

We had both lost her ; both lost the 
world. We were alone with God. What 
remained but to wait patiently, to taste the 
cup of pain in common, and then to die ? 

With thoughts like these, so new, so 
pitiful, I watched him through the night. 

The next day he remained in the same 
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condition. Towards night-time he began 
to rave. 

I saw that the fever, or whatever 
disease it was that possessed him, was at 
its height ; for his face grew crimson, his 
eyes filmy and moist, while blood and 
foam began oozing from his mouth. Then 
I noted that his breath was foul, as with 
scurvy ; that the skin upon his hands was 
scaly, and loosened at a touch ; and that 
there were foul sores bursting upon his 
neck. 

So I moistened pieces of cloth in water 
and laid them upon the sores, and with 
fresh water I rinsed his lips and gums ; 
doing for the sick man, moreover, other 
offices that may be nameless here. 

Presently, seeing his head greatly op- 
pressed by its long thick locks, and re- 
membering how they do in hospitals with 
folk in fever, I took my sailor s knife, and 
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cut off a large portion of his hair, as close 
as might be to the head ; after which he 
seemed easier, and rested better upon his 
pillow. 

But all this time I tried in vain to get 
him to swallow a few moist crumbs of 
food ; he would take nothing save a little 
weak spirit and water, which I forced him 
to swallow now and again ; so that every 
hour he grew manifestly weaker, till his 
poor remains of strength were well-nigh 
spent. 

Meantime, he did not cease to rave ; 
and listening to him I distinguished many 
a well-known name, and oftentimes mine 
own ; but the name that was uppermost 
upon his lips was, as before, that of Pris- 
cilla. Sometimes his thoughts were among 
the green fens of England, at others they 
were sailing on the great sea ; but Priscilla 
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seemed ever with them, wheresoe'er they 
went. 

I pitied him none the less when he 
prattled of Priscilla, for I knew he had no 
hope of her this side of death's darkness ; 
but when he murmured another name dear 
to me, the shadow of my old hate came 
back. 

' Kate ! Kate ! ' he whispered suddenly, 
as I moistened his brow with the wet rag ; 
and I shrank back as if I had been stung. 
Then suddenly opening his eyes and 
gazing vacantly upon me, he moaned 
again : 

* Kate ! Kate Christianson ! ' 
I left his side and withdrew to the 
further side of the cave ; there I sat sul- 
lenly brooding over the memory his 
words had awakened, and for a long space 
I neither looked at him nor offered him 
any aid. 
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Presently he called for water, and at 
first I hesitated, cursing him in my heart ; 
but my conscience stinging me, I arose 
and gave him a draught, which he drank 
with feverish eagerness, as if he were all 
afire within. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

* OUR father/ 

It was on the evening of the third day, 
while I sat watching him as he lay in a 
heavy sleep, that he suddenly opened his 
eyes and looked at me ; and I saw to my 
surprise that the vacant film had left his 
gaze, and that there came into the face a 
quiet light of recognition. 

* Is it thou^ Christian Christianson ? ' 
he said, so faintly that I could scarcely 
hear. 

I could not answer, for a great lump 
rose in my throat, but half-averting my 
face I inclined my head. 
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I knew that his eyes were still watch- 
ing me. and presently I heard him say : 

' What hath happened ? Why am I 
lying here ? * 

I answered him, in a low voice : 

* I found you lying in the snow, and I 
carried you back into the cave/ 

A sharp moan came from his lips. 

*Then it is all true, and we are not 
saved, as I was dreaming. Methought 
we were on shipboard, sailing back to 
England/ 

There was a long silence. I turned 
my face and gazed at him ; he was lying 
with his eyes closed, feebly breathing, but 
while I looked at him he opened his eyes 
and spoke again. 

' After all, it doth not matter, since I 
am so nearly spent.' 

I could not answer him at first, but 
taking the hot rag from his forehead, I 
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moistened it with fresh water, and re- 
turned it to its place. As I did so he 
looked up, and our eyes met 

'Thank you,' he said; adding softly, 
' I shall not trouble you long/ 

And the thin furrows of his cheeks 
grew moist with tears. 

A little while after this he rambled 
again, but not so wildly, and now his 
fancy seemed in sunny places ; so that 
when he came to himself his look was 
more peaceful. 

I went to his side, and tried, dumbly, 
to make him eat a portion of the sop I 
had prepared; but he pushed it gently 
away. 

* Eat,' I said, * or you will die ! ' 

He gazed at me with a strange, long, 
searching look. 

* I am a dead man,' he answered wea- 
rily ; ' nothing can save me.' 
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Then sinking his head back upon his 
pillow, he continued : 

*Save for your care, I should neer 
have lived so long. Why do you keep 
me alive ? Is it because you love to see 
me suffer pain ? ' 

The question went through my heart 
like a knife, but how could I reply ? He 
little knew the pity stirring in my heart's 
core. 

* If you have any mercy,' he said pre- 
sently, * promise to give me Christian 
burial. Do not leave my poor body to 
the ravenous beasts ? ' 

I remembered how he had craved this 
promise before, and how I had not 
answered. I answered now, eager to give 
him comfort. 

* If I survive you, I will do as you wish.' 

* Will you swear it ? ' he said. 
' I swear it,' I replied. 
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He closed his eyes as if relieved, and 
presently began to sleep again. After a 
little time he lay so silent that I could not 
hear him breathe, and I thought with a 
cold shudder that he might be dead ; but 
bending over him, I perceived that he was 
still alive, though his breathing made no 
sound. 

Yet indeed, as he lay stretched there, 
he seemed as one fallen into his last sleep ; 
and the sacredness of death seemed upon 
him, on his worn sad face, his forehead 
pencilled with blue veins, his closed eye- 
lids, his lips just flecked with foam. One 
thin hand lay beneath his cheek, the other 
hung like wax upon the sealskin coverlet, 
and over him brooded a solemn silence, 
like the silence of the cold grave. 

I lifted his hand, and it was icy cold. I 
touched him on the shoulder, and spoke to 
him, but he did not hear. 
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Then, fearing that his time was come, 
and that he would never speak again, I 
grew more than ever terrified ; and at last, 
in the fulness of my fear and self-pity, I 
sank upon my knees by his side. 

Holding his cold hand, I prayed aloud 
to God that he might live ; that I should 
not be left wholly desolate and forlorn. 

* Spare him, O God ! * I prayed. * Of 
all living things, he is the sole creature 
that remains to me, and if he goeth, where 
shall I look for the light of a human face, 
the touch of a human hand ? He has 
shared my shelter, eaten my substance, 
and his sorrow has been harder to bear 
than mine. Spare him, O God ! Leave 
me not utterly alone.' 

Now, even as I prayed, his strength re- 
vived again, like the rising of a weak ocean- 
wave ; and as I knelt with head bowed, I 
heard the faint sound of his voice. 
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' Christian Christianson ! ' 

I started and looked up wildly at the 
sound of my name. His chill hand flut- 
tered like a leaf in mine, as he murmured : 

' I have your promise ? ' 

I pressed his hand for answer, for I 
could not speak. 

' And you will bear the news to my 
dear father ? Tell him I died blessing him, 
and remembering how much he loved me. 
Tell him, moreover, that I died in the 
hope of the blessed resurrection, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.' 

As he spake, he drew his hand softly 
from mine, and putting both hands feebly 
together on his breast, murmured the first 
words of the Lord's Prayer : 

' Our Father which art in Heaven . . . 
hallowed be Thy name . . . Thy kingdom 
come.' 

Then he paused suddenly, for, still 
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keeping on my knees, I was sobbing, 
audibly, choked and stifled with tears 
which would not flow. 

He reached out his hand, and touched 
me. 

* Shake hands/ he said. 

I took his hand in both of mine, and 
touched it with my trembling lips. 

' Pray for me again,' he whispered. 
* Pray for me, and I shall know that we 
part in peace.' 

God help me, I knew no prayer but 
that which he had just begun ; but this I 
well remembered, having been taught by 
my mother to say it night and morn ; so 
straightway I said *Our Father' in as clear 
a voice as I could command, and gazing 
reverently upwards ; and as I prayed my 
force was broken, and my warm tears 
flowed as from the living rock, bedewing 
the hand I clasped within mine own. I had 
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no shame now; it had left me for ever, 
with my bitter hate ; and as I knelt there, 
it seemed as if the heavens were opened 
above me, and I could hear the singing of 
angels from some heavenly clime. 

When the prayer was ended, and I still 
knelt weeping, he turned his face to me 
and said : 

' Before I die, there is yet another thing 
upon my mind that I must speak/ 

' Speak, then,' I whispered. 

He turned his eyes full on mine, like 
one sadly seeking forgiveness. 

* 'Twas I that fired the ship ! ' 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE LAST LOOK. 



Now, although I had known this thing 
from the first, having never in mine own 
mind doubted that his hand had done that 
deed of darkness, though he had so con- 
stantly denied it, I shrank from him in 
horror, and would have dropt his hand. 

But his cold fingers held me, while his 
wild eyes read my face. 

* God help me, I knew not what I did, 
for I was mad ! I saw her heart was 
yours, and I thought to stifle you where 
you were chained. But God has punished 
me, as you see.' 

I was silent, with a cold chill and 
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shrinking upon me ; and presently he 
moaned, still clutching my fingers in 
his : 

* Have you nothing to say to me ? Can 
you forgive me now ? ' 

Then the cloud of my old hate passed 
from me for ever, as I replied : 

' May God forgive us both ! He hath 
dealt with us as we deserved/ 



Though all that time the shadow of 
Death was in the cave, Richard Orchard- 
son lived through that long night, and far 
into the morrow mom. 

N o w that the fatal barrier of pride was 
cast down from between us, now that our 
eyes could meet in the sorrow of that 
last farewell, my heart seemed strangely 
lightened of its load ; and though I still 
looked forward with an overmastering 
dread to the moment when I must be 
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left alone, I could pray now as never in 
my lifetime I had prayed before. 

Sitting by the side of my dying com- 
panion, in the long intervals of piteous 
speech and more piteous silence, my 
thoughts again, like homeward wavering 
birds, went back across the years ; and as 
I called to mind the bitter ancestral feud, 
the bloody lifelong strife, there came back 
to me my poor fathers dying words of 
gentleness and ' forgiveness. He, poor 
man, had suffered more than I, and yet 
he had been patient and gentle to the 
last ! 

Then I thought, ' We are nurtured in 
evil and bitter blame ; we sit and feed our 
sense of wrong apart, when with a gentle 
word we might make all well ; and know- 
ing not our brothers heart, we think it 
cruel and abominable, at the very moment 
when the dews of mercy and human kind- 
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ness are making it sweet.' For I remem- 
bered the time just after my father's death, 
when Squire Orchardson had ridden over 
to our house door on a peaceful errand; 
and our hearts had shut against him, 
though he surely meant us well. How 
much evil had been spared us all had my 
mother listened that day ! But afterwards, 
through evil blood between two mere chil- 
dren, who knew not what they did, what 
calamity had come ! 

As I sat thus musing, and looking at 
Richard Orchardson, the cave faded away, 
the years rolled back, and I was standing 
on the Fen Farm with clenched hands, 
looking at a pale boy stretched bleeding at 
my feet ; while in mine ears rang the cry of 
little Kate — * O Christian, what have you 
done ? ' And little Kate, where was she ? 
Dead, perchance ; or still, a weary woman, 
wandering about the world. After all, she 
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had loved this man, and had she not out of 
fear of us kept her love a secret, happiness 
might have come to her even through him. 
I had closed my hard heart sternly against 
her pleading, and had driven her forth 
cruelly, when she might have been saved, 
perchance, by one gentle word. 

And so the end had come ; and the 
end was the same as the beginning, yet 
how different ! 

There lay Richard Orchardson, help- 
less, grey, and old before his time ; and I 
was still the stronger, as I had been in that 
struggle when we were boys. There lay" 
he whose being I had embittered, and who 
had embittered mine ; whose death I had 
prayed for; whose life I had sought to 
take with murderous hands. We had 
struck each other with all our might, and 
he ... he had fallen ; yet now I would 
have given away the world if I could have 
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raised him up, saying ' Live, and be for- 
given ' ; if I could have seen him again 
walking erect and happy in the sun ; nay, 
if I could have kept him with me a little 
while, to lighten my desolate despair. 

It was not to be. 

God was to fill my cup full measure, 
even to the very running o'er. I had 
prayed for this man s life ; it was to be 
given me. Alas ! when God answers our 
passionate pleading, even to the fruition of 
our wickedest desire. He is inexorable to 
the end. 

He had been restless all the night, but 
towards the morning he slept soundly, 
almost peacefully; but about the middle 
of the day he woke and (to my amaze- 
ment) asked for food. 

I looked at him in wonder. He had 
sat up on his couch, with a strange flush 
upon his face, and smiled. 
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' I am hungry,' he said. ' Prithee let 
me eat.' 

Alas ! I knew not what to give him. 
I had only the seal's flesh (which was too 
rank for the stomach of a sick man), some 
loose flour, and coarse biscuit. But I 
brought him a little spirit and water, while 
I soaked some biscuit, as I had done 
before ; and my hand shook for joy, since 
I saw him so brightly changed. 

He ate some of the sop eagerly, and 
with an evident relish. 

' You are better to-day,' I said gently. 

' Yes, much better,* he replied, smiling 
still. ' Nay, I feel quite strong.' 

Had God answered my prayer ? Had 
the disease departed, and would the com- 
panion of my loneliness be spared to me 
after all ? Alas ! I had little skill in nurs- 
ing or in leech-craft; or I would have 

known, as I know now, how dying men 
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often rally a little space, while the last 
gleam of life shoots up shiningly, like to 
the last flash upon the blackening brand. 

When he had eaten he lay back upon 
his pillow and closed his eyes, and in a 
moment was sound asleep ; but this time 
his sleep was troubled, and he tossed 
feverishly from side to side. 

An hour later he awoke suddenly, and 
sprang up in bed. 

' Look ! ' he cried, pointing eagerly ; 
then he added in a loud voice, ' Mother ! 
mother ! ' 

I knelt by his side, and took his head 
upon my shoulder, but he still kept his 
eyes wide open, as if he gazed upon a 
vision. 

' Mother, who is that by your side ? Is 
it Priscilla.'^ . . . Why are you crying? 
Nay, tell my father to be comforted, for I 
am coming home. Hark, what's that ? 
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Do you hear, sweetheart ? *Tis our wed- 
ding bells ? ' 

Alas ! those bells were ringing not on 
earth, but far away in heaven. Even as 
he spake a strange shiver ran through his 
frame, the coldness of death stole from his 
heart to mine, and, with one last moan, his 
spirit passed away. 

At first I could not believe that he was 
dead. 

I placed his head gently back upon his 
pillow, and gazed upon him ; and there 
was no change. He seemed just resting 
wearily, as he had rested so many days. 

But even as I looked upon his poor 
wasted face, and listened for his living 
breath, there stole upon my soul that 
sacredness and mysterious stillness which 
never come till the shadow of Death is 
present ; and over the form I watched fell 
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the chilly consecration of the dust. It 
was as if some pale Angel stood there, 
stooping darkly, touching brow and cheeks 
and hands in turn with a frosty finger, till 
they changed into the whiteness of the lily, 
then into the chillness of icy stone ; till 
of the thing that was a living creature a 
few minutes before, only a marble mask 
remained. 

There lay Richard Orchardson, or 
what had once been he ; his feeble frame, 
his wasted flesh, his haggard face, all 
changed — no longer old nor young, but 
beautiful even to terror ; covered with 
peace as with a garment, clothed with the 
loveliness of Death. For Deatli crowns 
all alike. There is no creature so frail, so 
wretched — nay, there is not even a little 
child — to whom he denies this royalty of 
the last repose. We enter the last sleep- 
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ing-place of a dead beggar, and his rags 
have become regal, and we stand before 
him in reverence, like subjects in the 
presence of a King. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

* SNOW TO SNOW ! ' 

When I knew that he was dead indeed, 
I bent over him reverently, placed his 
arms down by his side, and seeing his 
eyes wide open, drew down the waxen 
lids over the sightless orbs. Then I held 
a little water in the palm of my hand and 
cleansed the dead face ; afterwards with 
careful fingers arranging his hair and 
beard. 

Lastly, I took one of my rude lights, 
and set it at the corpse's head, like the 
death-lights we burn round dead folk in 
the Fens. 

All this I did mechanically, not yet 
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feeling the full horror of my desolation; 
but when there was no more to do, when 
I had ordered all in Christian cleanliness 
and reverence, I sat and gazed upon 
mine enemy, as if mine own hour had 
also come. 

What followed seems now, as it was 
then, like a dream within a dream. 

After the first stony sense of loss, 
during which I remained strangely stern 
and cold, I think I must have begun to 
wander in my mind ; for I have a dim 
memory of sitting there in the cave, with 
the dead man before me, and talking 
wildly to myself ; then of passing forth, 
and wandering up and down the island, 
through the drifted snow, like a witless 
man ; of creeping back, and peering in, as 
into a tomb, and seeing him still there, 
with the corpse-lights at his head ; so that 
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I was afraid to enter, till the bitter cold 
drave me in. 

But God was merciful, and even in 
those dark hours of loneliness and fear He 
kept me from going wholly mad. Though 
my mind wandered for a time, my reason 
was not quite shattered ; amid the dark- 
ness of my despair, when all the winds of 
terror rushed upon me, that light within 
which makes a living soul, though it 
trembled in the blast, was not blown out 
for ever. 

And methinks one thing helped me; 
and this was the promise I had made 
the man before he died. 

I had sworn that he should have 
Christian burial, and that oath I now de- 
termined to fulfil. 

I kept him with me in the cave for 
several nights and days, until the change 
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in him became so dreadful that I shuddered 
to look upon his face. 

Then knowing that the time had come, 
I chose a place not far off, where there 
was a hollow in the rocky ground, filled 
up with snow ; and here, out of the hard 
drift, I scooped a shallow grave. 

To bury him in that hard ground was 
impossible ; yet I did the best for his poor 
dust that my wild thoughts could devise. 

I had no coffin for him, and no shroud. 
He lay in the garments that he had died 
in, completely clad; but instead of cere- 
ments, I wrapt the sealskin coverlit around 
him, leaving only his face bare. 

Then, one still morn, when the air was 
bright for the place and time of year, I 
lifted in my arms and carried him slowly 
forth, across the snow. 

I had the rude grave all ready, and 
now I laid him down within it, with his 
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white face to the sky. As I stood above 
him, and took my last look of him, more 
snow began to fall. 

Lightly, thinly, delicately, fell the soft 
flakes on the cold body and on the white, 
cold, marble face. It seemed as if the 
Lord Himself were stretching out His 
hand, and gently covering up the dead ! 

Then, standing bareheaded, eager still 
to keep my pledge to him, I repeated, as 
far as I could remember, the words of the 
old sweet Burial Service out of our English 
Book of Prayer; and when I could re- 
member no more, I stretched out my arms 
in blessing, commending my enemy's soul 
to God. 

Before I had ended, his face had faded 
away in the falling whiteness ; and seeing 
it vanish utterly, I sobbed like a little 
child. 

'Forasmuch as it hath pleased Al- 
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mighty God of His great mercy to take 
unto Himself the soul of my dear brother 
here departed, I therefore commit his 
body to the ground, earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust ; in sure and certain 
hope of the Resurrection to eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord/ 

Nay, not a^hes to ashes, or dust to 
dust ; but snow to snow ! 

As the sexton of the graveyard draws 
down the loosened mould, pressing it firm 
upon the coffin lid, so did I with the drift, 
till it lay thick and firm above him as any 
earth ; and over and above all I worked 
the snow into a barrow of the dead, not 
green, but white ; and when all was done 
as I had promised, I turned away. 

And now for the first time I felt the 
full extremity of my desolation. 

For when I entered the cave, there 
was no face, not even that of my poor 
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dead enemy, to meet me ; and the place 
was forlorn beyond measure. Even in 
the dead body there had been companion- 
ship, so long as it remained. 

I sat down in my empty dwelling and 
wept. 

But presently, filled with a new thought 
of blessed tenderness, I took two pieces of 
wood, and tied them together in the shape 
of a cross ; and all that afternoon I 
wrought upon the cross with my clasp- 
knife, till I had rudely carved upon it 
these words : — 

' Here lieth Richard Orchardson. 
* May he 7^e again ! ' 

Night had fallen when my task was 
done. But passing forth, I found the new- 
made grave, and set the cross upon it, as 
my last token of forgiveness and goodwill. 

As I stood gazing down, the crimson 
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flame of the aurora arose suddenly out of 
the northern sky, and all the heavens were 
miraculously illumined. Was it my sad 
fancy only, that the glory of that vision 
had never • been so strangely bright ? 
Higher and higher towards the zenith rose 
the prismatic cupola of splendour, fairer 
and infinitely brighter than any rainbow 
of promise, with flames of inconceivable 
brightness, and a glory as of summer 
dawn, lighting heaven and earth and sea ! 
At last the wonder faded ; deep dark- 
ness followed ; and I was alone in all the 
world. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

FROM THE LOG OF THE WHALER * NAUTILUS.' 

In the late hairst of 17 — , I, Captain John 
Macintosh, commanding the Nautilus brig, 
of 1 50 tons, and one of the whaling fleet 
from Dundee, sprang a leak during an 
easterly gale while on my way southward, 
was driven far away to the west, and, 
putting into Clarence Harbour, ten leagues 
to the west of Cape Chidley, for repairs, 
was there beleaguered by the ice, and com- 
pelled to pass the winter months in that 
uncannie clime. 

Fortunately, we were well prepared for 
such an emergency, and being sheltered 
in a safe creek, we roofed the ship with 
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canvas against the snow ; and so, with land 
on every side of us, plenty of moss fuel 
ashore, a good stock of provisions, and 
firearms for hunting, we tholed our trouble, 
and passed the snell season without the 
loss of a single soul aboard. 

Of our troubles and privations, our 
sports on ice and land, and our many 
grand devices to pass away the eerie time, 
I have told at large in my log, which I 
kept carefully from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
scarce missing a single day ; for when I 
was a-bed one week with a touch of 
scurvy, my mate, Robert Johnstone, a 
good scholar, and like myself a native of 
Bucklyvie, Fife, set all things fairly down. 

At last the winter broke, the sun rose 
up into the lift, and to our great joy we 
saw the ice splitting and loosening, with 
gleams like fire-flaught, and shocks like 
thunder, reverberating far out to sea. 

VOL. III. p 
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Having first cannily overhauled our ship's 
bottom, which our carpenters reached easily, 
as she was lifted clean out of the water by 
the ice, and having made all snug and taut 
aboard, we prepared to get her afloat : a 
task we achieved with no little difficulty, 
having to cut a pathway for her with our 
hatchets for a distance of nearly two Scots 
miles, before we could reach the open water 
of Clarence Harbour. 

When this was done, and the Nau- 
tilus was once more afloat in the deep sea, 
we shouted like daft men, and prepared at 
once to set sail. The lift was growing 
clearer and clearer every hour, and though 
there was thick damp reek, caused by the 
evaporation from the surface of the ice, 
floating about the sea, we determined to 
linger no longer, so eager were we to reach 
bonnie Scotland again, and to see those 
that loved us — parents, sweethearts, wives, 
or bairns. 
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Out of the middle of Clarence Harbour 
ran a channel of salt sea, two miles wide, 
and shut in on each side by impenetrable 
ice; this channel, though deep, was dis- 
coloured like a great river with melting 
snow, and sprinkled everywhere by small 
pieces of broken ice, which floated along 
like flotsam and jetsam on a river in full 
spate. There was only just enough wind 
to steer by, but we drifted along fast 
enough, with the ice rattling against the 
old ship's timbers like fragments of broken 
glass, and the water the colour of oatmeal 
porridge on every side. 

As we went the channel widened, until 
we had plenty of sailing room, but finding 
no lead out to the open sea, on account of 
the solid floes that closed us in to larboard, 
we drifted past Cape Chidley in a south- 
westerly direction, with the drift of the 

main thaw, or current. 

p 2 
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Before long, we had our work cut out 
for us, for before a day had passed we got 
among drift ice, freshly loosened from the 
solid floes. Many a sharp rap did the old 
ship get as she snooved along, with the 
great blue bergs towering on every side of 
her, and land fogs making the daytime as 
mirk as midnight. 

Four days and nights we played at 
this game among the bergs, but at last we 
reached open water — a clear calm lead to 
the southward, with never a blink of ice in 
sight. 

On the evening of the fifth day there 
blew such a spring gale from the north-east 
as I never wish to see again ; as Rob 
Johnstone said, it was the De'il of the 
Pole giving us his last cuff on the lugs 
before he let us%o for good ; and with the 
gale came snow, and sleet, and hail, blind- 
ing and smothering the ship. 
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We lay to under a rag of canvas all 
that night. 

At break of day the wind changed, and 
just in time ; for hard under our lee lay the 
loom of black land, set round with ice as 
sharp and ugly as sharks' teeth, the edge 
of which was scarce a mile away. 

But the breeze changing into a mild 
puff from the west, with just a gentle 
pussie-claw on the deep green water, we 
prepared to set all sail ; when suddenly 
some of the men, who stood looking over 
the side towards the land, uttered a cry, 
and began to blether among themselves. 

* What's the matter, lads } ' I said, going 
up to them. 

Then old KoU Sanderson, our chief 

harpooner, and a Shetland man, replied : 

* They're saying they see something oot 
yonner on the ice.' 

' What is it, lads ?' I asked. 
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' Saints preserve us a' !' said a young 
hand from Leith. * It leuks like a mo7t I ' 

A man on the ice in that desolate 
region ! I smiled to myself, at the notion ; 
but when they cried again, I went to the 
side and looked, and sure enough I saw, 
far away, a black shape running on the 
ocean's edge. 

* Give me the glass !' I cried, and Rob 
Johnstone, who had the telescope under his 
oxter, handed it to me. 

No longer had I clapt it to my eye 
than I started, and felt a thread go through 
my heart. The figure was a man's, no 
doubt, and he was waving his arms in the 
air, and making signs to us aboard the 
ship. 

* Lower a boat ! ' I said. * It's a living 
creature, though Lord kens what brought 
him there! 

When the boat was lowered and 
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manned, I stepped into the stern, and 
leaving Johnstone in command on board, 
took the tiller. The lads were as curious 
and eager as myself, and they rowed with 
a will ; and soon I could see plainly with ^ 
my own een, without the aid of a glass, 
a great lean figure like a wraith, stretch- 
ing out his arms to us, and dancing 
about like a daft body on the edge of 
the ice ! 

But, Lord ! such a sight as the poor 
soul presented I never saw before, and 
hope never to see again ! He was wrapt 
all round with dirty skins, and on his legs 
were a pair of broken seaman's boots, his 
frame was like a skeleton's, his hair hung 
down to his shoulders and over his fore- 
head, while his beard was a foot long, and 
matted like tow. But the face of him, the 
looks of him ! He looked like Death him- 
self, with sunken cheeks and hollow een, 
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and his jaw hanging like the jaw of an 
idiot man. 

When he saw us coming near, he fell 
upon his knees as if praying; and kneeling 
so, waited till the boat touched the ice. 

Then, while the men looked on in won- 
der, I sprang out and approached him. At 
that, he sprang to his feet, and though I 
am myself a tall man, six feet in my boots, 
he was taller. 

When I questioned him he did not 
seem to understand. His eyes looked 
vacantly, and he murmured something to 
himself, but seemed to have lost the use 
of speech. 

Then he began to wave his arms again, 
laughing and greeting in the same breath, 
so that I thought to myself that some great 
trouble had made him daft indeed. 

I pointed to the boat, and made signs 
for him to go aboard the ship. He under- 
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Stood that right well, Fm thinking, but in- 
stead of leaping into the boat, he began 
running towards the land, making signs 
for us to follow. 

While I stood perplexed, he pointed 
up to the cliffs, which lay about a mile 
away across the ice, and I saw by his 
beckoning that he wished us to follow him 
up yonder. 

At first I hesitated, till it flashed across 
my mind that maybe he was not alone, 
and that there were others not far away, 
cast away like himself, and in some dire 
trouble. So I took with me two of the 
men, namely, William Forsyth and Wattie 
Hetherington, and leaving the other two 
in the boat, followed him across the 
ice. 

Though he was so worn and thin, and 
looked like a wraith, he ran so swiftly that 
it took us all our breath to follow ; and 
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whenever we paused, he stopped and 
beckoned again. 

At last we reached the land — ^a black 
line of rugged cliffs, whitened with great 
patches of ice and snow, and with clear 
falling streams of melting thaw glittering 
in the sun. 

Passing along the shore, the strange 
man at last came to a rocky ascent, up 
which he swiftly ran; and we following, 
came out upon the braes of a snowy island, 
as bare of all vegetation as the palm of 
my hand. 

At last he paused, looking down. 

Then, coming up and standing by his 
side, we beheld to our amaze a mound of 
hard snow shapen like a grave, and on this 
mound a rude wooden cross, on which was 
carven these words that follow : — 

' Here lieth Richard Orchardson. 
* May he rise again ! * 
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Even as we gazed, the man knelt upon 
the snow as if praying dumbly to himself ; 
then, rising quietly, looked down again 
upon the grave, and wept. 

I put my hand upon his shoulder. 

* Answer me now,' I said. * Are there 
any more folk on the island "i ' 

He understood me, and now for the 
first time answered, in the English tongue. 

* No more ; no more ! ' he cried, in a 
hollow voice. 

Then I asked him if he wished to 
sail away with us from that dreary 
place. 

' Take me away,' he answered in the 
same strange tone ; * take me away ! ' 

I wondered in my own mind why he 
had brought us up here only to stand by a 
dead man's grave, and I wonder still — for 
I know not to this hour what spirit moved 
him. 
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He Stood looking at the cross like one 
in a dream. 

' Come, my man/ I said, touching him 
again. 

He started, and followed us quietly. 
So we went down again to the shore, and 
crossing the ice, entered the boat. I 
placed him beside me in the stern. He 
did not speak, but sat like one bewildered, 
with his face ever turned backward to the 
land we had left behind. 

Three weeks after that the Nautilus^ 
with the man on board, was in sight of the 
shores of Scotland, sailing with a fair wind 
for the port of Dundee. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



AT THE sailors' HOME. 



A FEW miles from the great city of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne stands the town of Tyne- 
mouth : which, over a hundred years ago, 
was Httle more than a small seashore 
village, inhabited by fishermen, river-pilots, 
and other rough hard-labouring men and 
women who get their bread by the sea. 

In an open space near the sea-shore of 
Tynemouth stood (and perchance stands) 
a small two-storied building of red brick, 
in front of which was a flagstaflf flying the 
Union Jack. Every piece of timber used 
in the erection of this building was made 
of drift-wood cast up by the sea ; the path- 
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way leading to the door was laid with 
sand and shells ; at the door itself was a 
wooden seat, made out of the sternpost of 
a wrecked vessel ; and along the window- 
sills were coloured pieces of stone, and 
large shells, all gathered on the neighbour- 
ing shore. 

Fifty years before, an old sea captain, 
born and bred in the place, had returned 
to Tynemouth a wealthy man, and having 
plenty of money to spare, had built this 
house for a mere whim ; afterwards, find- 
ing it too large for his own occupation, he 
had let it out to a captain of the coast- 
guard ; but finally, having quarrelled with 
the executive on some question of smug- 
gling or free trade, he had turned the 
place into a sort of sailors' home for un- 
fortunate wayfarers, endowing it with a 
small sum of money per annum, terminable 
at his death, to be supplemented by small 
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weekly payments from siich inmates as 
could afford to pay a trifle for bed and 
board. From that day forth till the day 
of his death, the old gentleman, who had 
a little cottage close by, might have been 
seen almost daily in front of the Home, 
in conversation with certain weatherbeaten 
veterans, who were enjoying their siesta in 
the sun, and repaying their benefactor by 
retailing to him their experiences, their 
grievances, and their adventures, afloat 
and ashore. 

This son of Neptune, dying suddenly, 
in the very act of enjoying a sailor's yarn 
of more than usual length and breadth, 
left all his little property to a degenerate 
nephew, who hated salt water, and kept a 
small hosiery establishment in Newcastle. 
The Home was about to be put up to the 
hammer, when a benevolent gentleman 
interfered, and bought it in for a small sum. 
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Now, the gentleman was a friend and 
disciple of the famous Mr. Wesley, and it 
occurred to him as a happy thought that 
the establishment, instead of being^ de- 
livered to the secular arm, should remain 
a Sailors' Home still, but more particularly 
a Home for pious sailors of the Methodist 
persuasion. By his endeavours a liberal 
sum was soon collected, one of the most 
liberal contributors being a certain Mr. 
Sefton, of London; and presently a new 
wing was added, to be used as a Con- 
valescent Hospital, where food, physic, 
medical attendance, and seasonable prayer 
were liberally provided for mariners and 
fishermen in bad health. 

On the wooden bench in front of the 
Home sat, one sunny autumn day, a gaunt 
tall man in rough sailor's clothes. He 
might have been old and he might have 
been young ; for none could tell whether 
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Time had made him so woe-begone, or 
merely Sorrow. He had not long left his 
sick bed, and as he sat he leant heavily 
upon an oaken staff. 

Standing before him was a plump, 
motherly-looking woman, in cotton gown 
and widow s cap ; nurse and cook at the 
Home, and wife to the old ex-coastguards- 
man, who was its official custodian. 

'How do you feel now, good man ? ' 
she was saying. * Better, surely. Nay, 
this brave weather will soon make you 
strong again, and fit to travel home.* 

The man raised his head wearily, and 
looked her in the face. 

' Home ! ' he repeated, vacantly. 

' Ay, indeed ; for sure, now, you have 
a home, and mayhap a wife and bairns ? ' 

He looked at her again, sighed heavily, 
and shook his head. 

* Then you have kinsmen at least 1 

VOL. III. Q 
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continued the woman, with the curiosity 
of her sex. * Do they bide far away ? 
Belike you have friends somewhere to 
whom you can go ? ' 

* No kinsmen. No friends.' 

' That is bad/ said the woman. * Poor 
man ! what will you do .'* Go again to 
sea?' 

The man did not reply. His eyes 
were fixed drearily on the quiet ocean, 
which sparkled beyond the green cliff 
whereon he sat. Presently, without turn- 
ing his face from that fixed object of con- 
templation, he demanded : 

* How came I here ^ ' 

* To the Mariners Haven, mean you ? 
Ah, dear, don't you remember. They 
found you in the streets of Newcastle, all 
in rags, with a kind of fever upon you, 
and since doctor said 'twas not catching, 
the good Methodists sent you down here. 
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Tve nursed you, good man, three long 
months ; and sometimes I thought your 
wits were gone, for you did talk such 
strange things; but praise be to God, 
weVe brought you round.' 

She added, as he did not reply : 

* And no one knows your name, or 
where you come from, though youVe been 
here so long/ 

* My name is Christian Christianson,' 
said the man. 

* A right good name for a Christian 
man, as I pray you are ! ' 

Something in the words, like a fiery 
spark, seemed to fall upon the man and 
rouse him from his lethargy. New light 
came into his eyes, his lips trembled, his 
frame shook. 

* I/er words/ he murmured, * Aer words, 
long ago.' 

* Your wife, good man ? ' 

Q2 
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* Nay, I have no wife/ 

* Then your sweetheart, belike ? ' 

* Maybe,' he answered, nodding his 
head ; and he added sadly, * Yes, her very 
words. "A good name for a Christian 
man. 

' Is she living still, good man ? ' 

' Alas ! I know not,' said Christian. 
' We parted long ago, out upon the sea, 
and though I have sought I have not 
found her; perchance I shall never find 
her, this side the grave.' 

Even as he spoke there came from a 
room within the sound of rough voices 
singing a hymn ; suddenly, from the very 
midst of those voices, there shot up 
another and a sweeter voice, clear as SL 
bell, with soft and silver tones of plaintive 
tenderness. 

As he listened Christian started, trem- 
bling ; the staff fell from his hand, his face 
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went ghastly pale, and he trembled as with 
a palsy. 

* My God ! ' he cried. * What sound is 
that ? ' 

' 'Tis the mariners singing their morn- 
ing hymn/ said the woman. 

* But that voice ! that voice ! I know 
it, I know it ! O God, can it be ? ' 

*'Tis the young lady-missionary from 
London. She came yestereven to Tyne- 
mouth. She is stopping with good Mr. 
Lincoln, the hosier, at the sign of the 
Silver Stocking in Newcastle.* 

* Let me see her ! let me speak to her ! ' 
cried Christian, staggering to his feet. 

Just then the hymn ceased. 

* Bide a bit/ said the nurse ; * she will 
come forth directly, and then you may 
speak to her, if you will. She has a kind 
heart, and loves poor mariners.' 
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Exhausted with his agitation, Christian 
sank upon his seat, with his head against 
the wall of the portico. Sitting thus, he 
looked so gaunt, so weatherworn and sad, 
that you would have taken him for an old 
man. 

A sound of light feet in the lobby 
within, the murmur of a sweet voice ; then 
out into the sunshine tript a fair shape clad 
in deep black, holding a hymn-book in her 
hand. 

The edge of her dress touched Chris- 
tian as she passed by, but he did not 
stir ; he lay back with his eyes closed. 
Scarcely looking at him, the young mis- 
sionary passed on. 

But the nurse interposed with a re-- 
spectful curtsey. 

* Bide a moment, if you please, unless 
your ladyship is in haste. This poor 
man ' 
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As she spoke she bent over Christian 
and touched him on the arm. 

' Now, master, here be the young lady 
waiting to speak to you/ Then seeing 
his condition, she added quickly, * Poor 
soul, he has fainted away ! ' 

. So it was indeed. But as the young 
lady and the nurse bent over him, he 
began to stir. 

* He has just risen from his sick bed,' 
explained the nurse ; * and he was sitting 
here in the sun when he heard your hymn 
and began to weep. He is some poor 
castaway, without a friend.' 

The lady's face was lit with divine 
compassion, but no recognition, as she 
softly touched Christian's wasted hand 
with her own. The touch was electric ; 
he opened his eyes wildly, and looked 
into her face. 

' Priscilla ! ' he cried. 
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She Started in amaze. 
* Do you not know me, Priscilla ? I 
am Christian Christianson/ 



It was as if the grave had opened, and 
given up its dead. 

Priscilla stood paralysed, and for the 
moment seemed about to swoon. Re- 
covering herself, she gazed at the wasted 
shape before her in wonder, sorrow, and 
even fear. 

' Yes, it is I,' he continued faintly. * I 
have only stayed for this — to see you, to 
know you live. Now I can die in peace.' 

The words stirred the fountain of love 
and pity in her heart ; so that her eyes 
filled with tears. 

' O Christian,' she cried, ' I can scarce 
believe that 'tis your living self. I thought 
— alas ! I thought you dead ! But is it 
you ? How strange, how strange ! ' 
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And she continued to look upon him, 
reading every line and lineament of his 
form and face. He was changed indeed, 
but the powerful outline of the Christian- 
son race remained. 

' And you ? ' he asked after a pause. 
' How did you escape ? ' 

' God was good,' she replied ; 'we drave 
away southward, and as if by miracle the 
ice opened to let us go. I would have had 
them return to search for you ; I begged 
them on my knees to do so, but even 
Captain Higginbotham said that it was 
impossible. Then we came to Boston 
harbour, where we landed, I heart-broken, 
as you may guess. I went up with my 
father to the Moravian village, and scarce 
had we settled there when — ^when — — ' 

She paused, the tears streaming down 
her face ; then she added with a great sob : 

' O Christian, he is gone ! ' 
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' Your father ? ' 

* My dear, dear father ! God has taken 
him.' 

She turned her face away in the fulness 
of her sorrow. He reached out his hand 
and took hers, pressing it tenderly. 

* He died blessing me,* she continued, 
in a broken voice. * " I am going to my 
dear Master," he said smiling, '* where I 
shall seCy at last." ! 

* Then you came back } ' 

* Some good friends brought me home 
to my country ; and now I try to be worthy 
of him through helping the poor he loved ; 
for I know that our parting is not for 
ever, but only for a little while.' 

So speaking, she raised her eyes to 
heaven, and looked like an angel already, 
in the sweet intent gaze of her perfect faith. 

Silence followed. Both hearts were 
very full. The nurse, seeing so strange a 
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meeting, had withdrawn respectfully into 
the house, and they were alone together. 

At last Christian raised his head, which 
he had bent forward, with his eyes upon 
the ground. 

' PrisciUa ! ' 

' Yes, Christian.' 

* You have not asked for htm ? ' 

She started, trembling, and their eyes 
met. . Pale as death, she regarded him, in 
a new and nameless dread. 

* Of him who was also cast away ? ' 

* Yes ; Richard Orchardson.' 

* It was in my heart to speak of him, 
but I was afraid, remembering the bitter- 
ness between you. Oh, Christian, is he 
saved, too ? You were together — you 
must know.' 

It was now Christian's turn to look 
upward, which he did reverently, as he 
replied : 
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* He is up yonder with your father, 
among the angels of God ! ' 

* Alas ! is he dead ? ' 

* His body lies buried in the snow. 
Yes, he is dead/ 

The terror did not leave her face, for 
as yet she dimly understood. With a 
quick, appealing gesture, and a look of in- 
creasing suspicion, she exclaimed : 

' Not through you ? Christian, tell me, 
it was not through you ? ' 

* Not through me/ 

* You— you did not — kill him ? ' 

* I did not ; and yet ... what am I 
saying ? ... he perished through my 
hate. That guilt is on me. Had I not 
borne him from the ship, he might have 
been living now.' 

'Alas!' 

* Do not weep. It has all come about 
as you prayed. We were with each other 
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to the end, we forgave each other, and ere 
he died God joined our hands/ 

Presently he told her all — the weary 
vigil, the long suffering, the final recon. 
ciliation ; and as she listened she wept, 
for pity, not for sorrow, still with her little 
hand in his. 

When all was told, he pressed her 
hand softly, saying : 

* He forgave me. Can you forgive me, 
too ? ' 

* Forgive you ? ' she answered, looking 
at him through her tears. * Alas ! what 
have I to forgive ? ' 

' I came but as a shadow on your life. 
Better had you never known me, for I 
brought you much sorrow. And yet . . . 
I loved you, Priscilla ! ' 

* Yes, Christian/ she said, simply, look- 
ing down. 
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* See what God has made of me — 2, 
poor waif, who was once a strong man ; a 
weary sinner, who was once puffed out 
with pride. You did not know me ; no 
man would know me — I am the ghost of 
my old self/ 

Hopeless and desolate beyond measure 
was the ring of his voice. She drew 
nearer to him, and with a perfect grace 
and modesty rested her hand upon his hair. 

' You will soon be yourself again, dear 
Christian,' she said. 

^ Never, never.* 

She drew a little nearer still. 

* Not if / nurse you ? Not if / bid 
you be your old dear self, for Priscillas 
sake V 

He looked up wildly, and reached out 
his hands. 

* Priscilla, can it be ? You — you ' 

She crept into his outstretched arms, 
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crying to herself, and still smoothing his 
hair tenderly with her trembling fingers, as 
she said : 

' I have no one left but you. Let us 
remain together till the end/ 

* You love me, Priscilla ? ' 

' I have loved you since the hour we 
first met ! ' 

The hush of a great joy fell upon 
them ; the air grew golden, all the world 
was changed and glorified, as it ever is in 
those divine moments when loving souls 
are blent together. 

Presently, she stirred from his arms, 
where she had been nestling in the shadow 
of the porch, and said, smiling : 

* Are you happy now ? ' 

* Quite happy.' 

* And you have no anger in your heart 
for any creature alive ? ' 
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* None, dearest' 

' You are quite, quite sure ? ' 

* Yes; 

* Then I will give you some good news 
that I have lately learned. Your poor 
sister Kate ' 

He started eagerly. 

* Your poor sister Kate is alive and 
well ; she is waiting for you in the old 
Fen Farm.' 
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EPILOGUE. 



The bells of Yuletide were ringing joy- 
fully, the upland slopes were white with 
snow, and the mere was frozen an inch 
thick, when Christian Christianson was 
wedded to Priscilla Sefton ; and their 
hands were joined together by no less a 
person than the great Mr. Wesley himself, 
who came post-haste from London to 
bless the wedding of a maiden he loved 
full well 

They were married at Brightlinghead : 
Kate Christianson was there, looking 
prettier though sadder than in former 
happier days; and when all was done, 

VOL. III. R 
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they drove quietly home to the door of 
the Fen Farm. 

Sitting up at the Hall, the old squire 
heard the bells, and looking out upon 
terrace and lawn, all white and cold, 
thought sadly of his dear son, who was 
lying so far away, asleep under the snow. 
For Christian had kept his word, and had 
entered the lonely house, standing before 
the squire bareheaded, and h^d told his 
tale. When he had done, his heart ached 
within him, for the old man sat and looked 
at him, pale as death, but without a tear ; 
and from that day forth he had scarcely 
spoken, but sat desolate in the great house, 
waiting for his time to come. 

For many a day the weight of a dark 
experience, a sorrowful awe, dwelt upon 
the soul of Christian Christianson. He 
looked old far beyond his years, and sel- 
dom smiled ; but went about his daily 
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work with a grave gentleness, like a man 
who is thinking of another world. But 
peace had surely come to him, and he was 
happy beyond measure in his Priscilla s 
love. And in due season, when time had 
softened the memory of his trial, and 
when the sound of children was heard in 
the old dwelling, he became a prosperous 
man, famed for his blameless life and his 
good deeds for many miles around. 

So it happened in the end that out 
of evil came good, the old feud was for- 
gotten, the spirit of the dead man brought 
blessing to all that remembered him, and 
chiefly to him that had hated him most ; 
and presently it came about, after all, that 
a Christianson wedded an Orchardson, so 
that the two houses became happily united, 
by blood that is thicker than water, and 
love that is stronger than death. 

Thus was the heart of Christian Chris- 
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tianson made whole, and the lives of him 
and his generation made peaceful, through 
faith in Divine Love. Yet what were such 
faith worth if this low earth were all, if 
the tangled threads of our strange human 
experience were not to be gathered up 
again, after death's asundering, by the 
God that made man in His likeness, yea, 
immortal like Himself? Without that 
certainty of a divine explanation, without 
that last hope of heavenly meeting and 
eternal reconciliation, the life we live would 
be profitless — as a book left unfinished, as 
a song half unsung, as a tale just begun. 



THE END. 
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numeroos Illustrations, Tinted and Pitsun. 

Crown 8vo, doth eztia, with lUastratioiis, 71. 6A 

Englishman's Honse^ The : 

A Practical Guide to all internted in Sdecting or Bidlding a Hooae, 
with hill Estimates of Cost, Quantities, ftc By C J. Ricbakdson. 
Thixd Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with nearly 900 Illustrations, ys, 6d, 

Evolntioni Chapters on ; 

A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Devdop- 
ment. By Andrew Wilson. Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin. &c. [In preparaHa m. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6v. 

Evolutionist (The) At Large. 

By Grant Allbn. 
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Folio, doth extra, £i lUt &f. 

Examples of Oontemporary Art. 

Etchings from Representative Works \fj living English and FifdgD 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns Cass. 
*"// would not bt ttuy to tmoot with a utort sum^ttiotu, a$td at tko samo tmu 
m mort tattoful and itutmcttvo drwwing'^room book," — NoNCONrosMiST* 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 61 • 

Fairholt's Tobacco : 

Its History and Assodatioos ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By P. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 71. 6d, 

Familiar Allusions : 

A Handbook of Miscellaneous Information ; induding the Names of 
Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country Seats, Ruins, 
Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the like. 
Begun (but left unfinished) by William A. Wheeler, Author of 
*' Noted Names of Fiction ; " completed by Charles G. Wheeler. 
[/» the press . 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 41. 6d* 

Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectiues delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. Crookbs, F.CS. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 41. 6d, 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.CS. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6dm 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By Wm. Tones, F.S.A« With 
Hunchreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 
**0n4 oj thou gossiping books which are m fuU of amusemeni as 0/ instruc 
IrfM.**— Athsn^um. ^ ^ 

Gardening Books: 

A "Sear's Work in Garde:? and Greenhouse : Practical Advice 

to Amateur Gardenen as to the Management of the Flower, FruiL and 
Frame Garden. By GiabGB GMmnr. Post 8vo, doth limp, u. 6a, 

Our Kitchen Garden : The Plants we Grow, and How we 
Cook Them. By Tom Isbrold, Author of *'The Garden that Paid the 
Rent," &c. Post 8vo, dodi liap^ st. 6d. 

Household Hortionlteure : A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom 

and Jamb Jbrkold. Ulustnted. Pbrt tvo, doth limp, zs, 6d, 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew there. By Francis 
Gborgb Hbatm. Crown 8vo^ doth eskia, 5*. 
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One Shilling Monthly. 

Gentleman's Magazine (The), for 1882. 

The January Number of this Periodical will contain the First Chapters 
of a New Serial Story, entitled " Dust," by Julian Hawthorne, 
Author of "Garth," &c. "Solenoe Notes," by W. Mattibu 
Williams, F.R.A.S., will also be continued monthly. 

%♦ Nffu) ready, tlu Volume for January to Junb, 1881, cleih extra, 
price Ss, 6d,; and Cases /or dimding, price as, eacA, 

Demy 8vo, illuminated cover, rr. 

Gentleman's Annual, The. 

Containing Two Complete Novels. [JV#9k 15. 

TUB RUSK IN GRIMM,— Sqvaxe 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 6d, ; 

gilt edges, js. 6d, 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Tatlol 
Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. V/ith aa Illustntioos 
after the inimitable designs of UBORGB Cruikshank. Both Series 
Complete. 

-" Tke illustrations of this volume . . . . are of quite ster&^ and admhf^ 
,mrt, of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the cAurtictor of tho tales twbol 
■ they illustrate ; and the original etchings^ eu I have before eesid in the Appendix if 
my * Elements of Drawings were unrivalled in masterfulstoss tgf touch susceRem' 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by hitn)» ... Temekt 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at thent tkrout^h es ueagndfyimg ghn, 
and nover putting two lines where Cruikshank has put onty ono^ vtould be em exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave ttftervoo/rde Httie to be baenS 
in schools." — Extract from Introauction by Johh Ruskim. 



Post 8vo, doth limp, as. 6d, 

Glenny's A Year's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage* 
ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By Gborgb Glbnmt. 
" A ^eat deal of valuable information, conveyed in very siutpio iauguaiee, Tii 
amateur need not wish for a better guide^—liBMUS Mbrcury. * 



Crown 8vo, doth gilt and gilt edges, ys, 6d, 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The : 

An Encyclopedia of Quotations from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Thbodorb Tayx.or 

New and Cheaper Edition, demy Svo, doth extra, with Illustiatioos, ft,6i. 

Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
^ KoNBR. Translated from the Thnxl GermanEdition* i^n^ ^m^ i* 
Pr. r. HuEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 



^ 
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Square z6mo (Tauchnitz size) 

Golden Library, The ; 

Ballad History of ISngland. By 

W. C. Bbnnbtt, 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of 

the Echo Club. 

Byron's Don Juan. 
Emerson's Letters and Sooial 

Aims. 

Godwin's (William) Lives of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. "With all the original Il- 
lustrations. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

a Traveller. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb's Essays of EUa. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Corner, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollibr. 



doth extra, aj. per volume. 



MoUory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d' Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. Montgombsii 
Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crib, 
D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saznie- 
Beuvb. 

St Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. £. Claxkb. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 

Sueen Mab, wid^ Essay by Lbighs 
UNT. 

Shelley's Later Poems : Laon^ 

and Cythna, &c 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems^^ 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozii, . 
St. Irvyne, &c« 

White's Natural History of Sel- 

borne. Edited, with Additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 41. td, 

Gayot's Earth and Man; 

or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additioas by Professors Agassiz, Piercb, and Gray ; Z2 Maps^ 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and c opious Ind ex. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Oordon); Poems by; 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, Sy. 
New Symbols. Crown 8vo, clotli extra, dr. 
Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 






Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrationa, 71. 6eL 

Hall's (Mrs. S. G.) Sketches of Irish Character. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclisb, Gil- 
bert, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

^.V^ ^"^^^JSfif' «f i*^ ladyretembU Miss MUMdU htauHfia JBngluk 
ii*!^ w» '^^ VtiiassCbui iheytu^ far mufr* vigorous and ^turssqi!i atui 
*r(^."— Blackwood s Magazine. 



IS BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Hawais (Mrs.), Works by : 



The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. HAwsis. Ulastrated by the 
Author. Small Svo, Ofaistnited onrer, xx. ; doth Ump, xx. 6d, 
-A well-c0Hsid€rtd attempt /• a^ffy cmmms ttf £9od tmsU /» tJU tw/w g j 
^ ladiet o/ cur tittu. .... Mrs, Htaoeis writes frankly tmd U tk* 
fcini^ tht does net mince maiters, but boldfy retmmstrutes witJk her emm. mjt 
tm the follies they induigs in. .... We wuty recomme n d the htmk U tke 
ladies whom it cencems.'* — Athbmjkuii. 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Square Sto, 
cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece and neaxky loo 

Illustrations, xof . 6d, 

The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Square 8vo^ 

handsomely bound and pcofnsdy Illustrated, xof . 6d. 

•»♦ See also Chaucer, p. Sof this Catalogue, 



Crown 8vo, clodi extra, 51. 

Heath (P. G.)— My Garden WUd, 

And What I Grew there. By Francis George Heath, Author of 
" The Fern World," &c 

SPECIMENS OF MODERN POETS.— Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

HeptalOgia (The) ; or, The Seven against Sense. 

A Cap with Seven Bells. 

^ " The merits of the booh cannot he fairly estimated by means of a few extracts ; 
it should be read at length to be appreciaied properly^ and^ in our opinion^ its 
merits entitle it to be very widely read indeed,** — St. Jambs's Gazbttb. 

Cr. 8vo, boimd in parchment, 8^. ; Large-Paper copies (only 50 printed), 15;. 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord Herbert of 

Cherbury. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. Churton Coluns. 
Complete in Four Vols., demy 8vo, doth extra, zaj. eadu 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accessicm 

of Queen Victoria to the General ISection of z88a By JusnN 
McCartht, M.P. 

*' Criticism is disarmed befsre a comporiihm wkich prevekes littlebui appremesL 
This is a really good booh on a rwlly interettisig ssii^ect, and words piled on werde 
eouldsay no more for it."~-SAT\na>AY RsvBW. 

New Work by the Author of ** A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES,*' 
Four Vols, demy 8vo. doth extra, i2s, each. 

History of the Four Georges. 

By Justin McCarthy, M.P. \In preparati»n. 

Crown 8vo, doth limp, with Illustrations, sj. 6^. 

Hohnes's The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C. P. E. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, ^s, 6d, 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works^ 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s, 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations bf 
W. Brunton and £. C. Barnes. 

** TAs a$ft$ai*igr UtUrj^ess is profuuly mterspined with tJuiingUng tfiynm 
wkick ekildren lev* and learn go easily. Messrs. Brunton ana Barnes do /kll 
ptstiee to the writer's meanings and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co* 
cperatum of author and artist c ould not be desired.** —Tin as. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^. 6d, 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxess 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits. Facsimiles, and lUustia tions* 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js, ' 

Home's Orion : 

An Epic Poem *in Three Books. By Richard Hbngist Hornb. 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
from a Medallion by Summers. Tenth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 71. td. 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origfait 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social. Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By Georgb Howell. 

*' This Book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to 4Utce ihs 
work of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, r^rfy before Ui4 
pttblicfrom the worJnng man* s point ofxnew.**—PKiA. Mall Gazbttb. 

Demy 8vo, cloth eictra, zaj. 6d, 

Hueffer's The Troubadours: 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 
Francis Hueffer. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Janvier.— Practical Kex^amics for Students. 

By Catherine A. Janvier. 

** Will be found a useful hawibook by those who wish to try the manufactur§ 
or decoration of pottery, and may be studied by all who desire to know Mmething 
of the ar/.**--MoRNiNG Post. 

A New Edition, Revised and partly Re-wntten, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 71. 6^ 

Jennings' The Bosicrucians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargrave Jennings. With Five lUl- 
page Hates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. • 

/ 
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Crown 8vo, dofh extra, 6s, 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. Bv the late J. H. Albxandbs, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatoiy Note, Iqr H. A. Page, Author of 
"Thoreant A Study." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d, 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Including "Outre Mer," "Hyperion," " Kavansfh/' "The Poets 
and Poeary of Europe," and "Driftwood." With Portrait and lOu^ 
trations by Valentine Bromley. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions, ^^th .nnmerom 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5;. 

Lnnatic Asylum^ My Experiences in a. 

By a Sane Patient. 

** TAs ttcry it cUvtr and inUresHng^ sad hty&nd measurt though tk$ mbfgei 
3i% Then is no ^sonal Httemtss, and no violenco or angor, h^hafevor fttatp 
havo boon tho rmdonce for our author's madness when he was consigned to am 
m^Intn, nothing can bt clearer than his sanity when he wrote thisoooh; it if 
Mghit calm, and to the point "Svectatovu 

Demy 8vo, with Fourteen ftUl-page Hates, doth boards, z&r. 

Lnsiad (The) of Gamoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian verse by Robert Ffrench Dufv^ 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 

MaUook's (W. H.) Works : 

Is lilfe Worth Living P By William Hurrsll Mallock, 

New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6f. 

** Thit deeply interesting volume It is the most powerful vit^ 

' ' dication ofreUgion^ both natural and revealed, thai has appeared since Bishop 
Butler wrote, and is much more useful than either the Analogy or the Ser- 
mens of that great divine , as a rotation qf the Peculiar form assumed by 

'■■ ^ infidelity of the Present day Deeply philosophical as the booh 

is, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer is 'possessed^ so to speetk, 
with his great subject, has sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its extent^ 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid, rich, and impassioned 
style, as welleu an adequate acquaintance with the science, the philosophy^ 
and the literature of the <^/.'*— Irish Daily News. 

The New Republic ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By W. H. Mallock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, u. td. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Positivism on an Island. By 

W. U. Mallock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, u. td. 
Poems. By W. H. Mallock. Small 4to, bound in parchment, &»• 
A Romance of the Nineteenth Gentury. By W. H. Mallqck* 

Second Edition, with a Preface. Two Vols., crown 8vo, vis. 



\ 
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Maoquoid (Mrs.)| Works by: 

In the Ardennes. By Katha&inb S. Macquoid. Wttk 

50 fine Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Uniform with " Pictiires 

and L^ends." Square 8vo, doth extra, zoir. 6tU 

** This is €iHotherfifMrs. Macqnoid*spUasaiU books of travel^ fuUofmt^fiU 

{^in/ormatioH, of^turesque descriptions 0/ scenery » ana 0/ quaint traditums 

respecting the various monuments and ruins which she encounters in her 

tour. . , . To such of our readers as are alreaify thinking about the yeasts 

holiday ^ we strongly recommend the perusal of Mrs. Macquoid' s ejcpenemct$m 

The book is well tUustrated by Mr. Thomas R. Macquoid.** ^Grkb^ic 

Fiotores and Legends firom Normandy and Brittany. By 

Katharinb S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, xo«. 6d, 

Through Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

90 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, doth extra, ^s, 6d, 
" One of the few books which can be read as apiece ofUterature^ whilst mi 
ike same time handy in the knapsack,**—BKiTiSH Quartsrly Rbvisw. 

Through Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Sq. Svo, doth extra, js, 6d. 

" The pleasant companionship which Mrs. Macquoid offers , while wander* 
ingfrom one paint o/interest to another^ seems to throw a renewed charm 
around each oft-depicted scene,**— 'l&OKnuiG Post. 

Mark Twain's Works : 

The Gholoe Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 

throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, -js. 6d, 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

xoo Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. 6d. Cheap Edition, illustrated 
boards, u. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innooenta 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress. By Mark Twain. Post Svo^ 
illustrated boards, as. 

An Idle Ezoorsion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain. 

Post 8vo, illustrated bosurds, as, 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustratioiis. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js, 6d. 

" The fun and tenderness qf the conception^ of which no living man bui 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wonderfiti 

feeling for animals that is manifest in every line, make of all this episode of 
yim Baker and his jays a piece of work that is not only deligktfutas mere 
reading, but also of a high degree of merit as literature. • . . The book is 

full of good things, and contains passages and episodes that are equal to the 

funniest of those that have gone before, —AmiKHMau, 

The Prince and the Pauper. By Mark Twain. With nearly 
200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. 6d, Uniform with " A Tramp 
Abroad." [/» the press. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New Pilgrim's Progress : 

Being some Account of the Steamship " Quaker City's " Pleasure Excursion 
to Europe and the Holy Land, with descriptions of Countries, Nations^ 
Incidents, and Adventures, as they appeared to the Author. With 334 
Illustrations. By Mark Twain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^ . 6d. Uniform 
wuh • * A Tramp Abroad. •* [/« t/te pres9. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extxa, with lUnstratioos, ar. 6d» 

ISadre Natura v. The Mdloch of Fashion. 

By LuKB LiifNEK. With 3a Ilhistratioiis by the Author. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Handsomely printed In facsimile, price 51. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Moaeom, 
printed on fine plate paper,' nearly 3 feet long by a feet wide* with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

Post 8vo, doth limp, aj. 6d, per volume. 



Mayfidr Library^ The 

The New Republto. By W. H. 
Mallock. 

The New Paul and Virginia. 

By W. H. Mallock. 

The True History of JoBhua 

Davidson. By E. Lynn Linton. 
OldStoriesRe-told. By Walter 

Tmohnbuky. 
Thoreau: His Ziife and Aims. 

By H. A. Page. 

By Stream and Sea. By Wil- 
liam Senior. 

Jenx d'Esprlt Edited by Henry 
S. Lkigh. 

Ponlana. By the Hon. Hugh 

ROWLKV. 

More Poniana. By the Hon. 

Hugh Rowlkv. 
PudE on Pegasus. By H. 

Crolmondblry-Pbnnbll. 
The Speeches of Charles 

Dickens. 

liases of Majfalr. Edited by 

H. Cholmondsley-Pknnbll. 

<}astronom7 as a Fine Art By 

BRILXJ\.T-SAVA]eiN. 

The Philosophy of Hand- 
writing. By Don Fblix db SklA' 
manca. 

Curiosities of Criticism. By 
Hbnry J. Jknkings. 

Uterary Frivolities, Fancies, 

Follies, Frolics. By W. T. Dobson. 

Pencil and Palette. By Robert 



V Ot/ur Volumes 



Original Flays by W. S. Gil- 

BSRT. First Sbribs. Containing: 
The Wicked World— Pygmalion and 
Galatea — Charity— The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gil- 

BBRT. Second Sbribs. Containing: 
Broken Hearts — Engaged — Sweet- 
hearts — Dan*l Druce — Gretchen— 
Tom Cobb— The Sorcerei— H. M.S. 
Pinafore — The Pirates of Penzance. 

Latter-Day Lyrics. Edited by 
W. Davenport Adams. 

Carols of Cockayne. By Hknrt 

S. Leigh. 

The Book of Clerical Anec- 
dotes. By Jacob Larwood. 
The Agony Column of "The 

Times," from x8o6to 1870. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Alicb Clay. 

The Cupboard Papers. By 

Fin-Brc 

Pastimes and Players. By 

Robert Macgregor. 

Melancholy Anatomised : A 

Popular Abridgment of " Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy.** 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected 

by W. Davenport Adams. 
Leaves from a Naturalist's 

Note*Book. By Andrew Wilson, 
F.R.S.E. Untke^resu 

The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Illustrated by J. G. Thom- 
son. [/« thtfrett^ 
are in ^eparatum^ 
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Small 8vo, doth limp, with Illustrations, or. 6d» 

Miller's Physiology for the Young; 

Or, The House of Life : Human Physiology, with its Applications t» 
the Presenratlon of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 

**An admirable iHtr0ductum to a subject which all who value health a$$d enjoy- 
Uft should have at their fingers* ends,'*— Echo, 

MUton (J. L.), Works by : 

The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise Set of Rules for the 

Management of the Skin ; with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Bath» 
&c. By J. L. Milton, Senior Surgeon to St. John's Hospital. Smal 
8vo, IS. ; cloth extra, is. td. 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Small 8vo, is,; cloth esctxa*. 

If. 6d, 

Square 8vo, doth exUa, with numerous Illustrations, ys, 6d, 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. Comyns Carr. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 

'* A de^htfulbooht of a hind which is far too rare. If anyone wants to reaUy 
know the North Italian folh^ we can honestly euLvis* hint to omit the journey ^ and 
read Mrs. Carr' stages instead, . . Description with Mrs, Carr is a real gift, » 
It is rarely that a booh is so happily illustrated,**'-Coi*TBMPORARY Rsvuw. 

N£fV NOVELS NOW IN THE PRESS, 

A NBW NOVEL BY OUIDA. 

The Title of iirhich will shortly be announced. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

SOMETHING IN THE CITY. 

By Georgb Augustus Sala. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

GOD AND THE MAN. 

, By Robert Buchanan, Author of ** The Shadow of the Sword,*' &c. 3 yo1»» 
crown 8vo. 

THE COMET OF A SEASON. 

By Justin McCarthy, M.P., Author of "Miss Misanthrope." 3 yoIs.^ 
crown 8vo. 

JOSEPH'S COAT. 

By David Christie Murray, Author of "A Life's Atonement," &c With 
13 Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 

PRINCE SARONI'S WIFE, and other Stories. 
By Julian Hawthorne. 3 vols., crown 8 vo. 

A HEART'S PROBLEM. 

By Charles Gibbon, Author of " Robin Gray," &c. a vols. crow» 8vow 

THE BRIDE'S PASS. 

By Sarah Tytler, 3 vols., crown 8vo. 



I 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Crown Svo, doth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6r. per VoU 



Old Dramatists^ The 

Ben Jonson'B Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Ezphmatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wil- 
liam GiFFORD. Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols. 

Ohapman's Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. VoL I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay 



br Algernon Charlbs Swikbusmk. 
VoL III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Translations. Edited^ 
with Notes and Introduction, by CoL 
Cunningham. One Vol* 

Massinger's Plays. 

From the Text of William Gifvosd. 
With the addition of the Tragedy ol 
** Believe as you list.'* EdUed by 
Col. Cunningham. One VoL 



O'Shaughnessy (Arthur) Works by : 

Songs of a Worker. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Fcap. 

8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d, 

Music and Moonlight. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Fcap. 

8vo, cloth extra, 7*. 6d, 

Lays of France. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy, Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, zor. 6d. 

Crown Svo, red doth extra, 51. each. 

Oulda's Novels.— Library Edition. 



Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 

Btrathmore. By Ouida. 

Chandos. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Idalia. By Ouida. 

Cecil Gastlemaine. By Ouida. 

Triootrin. By Ouida. 

Puok. By Ouida. 

Voile F&rlne. By Ouida. 

Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 



FasoareL By Ouida. 

Two Wooden Shoes. By Ouida. 



Signa. 

In a Winter Gity. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Fipistrello. 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida, 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



A Village Commune. By Ouida. 



• • 



Also a Cheap Edition of all but the last two, post 8vo, illustrated 



boards, as. each. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, is. 6d. 

Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand- 
book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 

Large 4to, doth extra, gilt, beautifully Illustrated, 31^. 6d.. 

Pastoral Days ; 

Or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
With 76 Illustrations in the highest style of Wood Engraving. 

" TAt volume contains a Prose poentt with illustrations in tke shape of wood 
mtfiravings more beautiful than it can well enter into the hearts of most tntn to 
conceive.** — Scotsman. 
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Library Editions, mostly Illustrated, crown 8vo, clotk extra, y, 6d, each* 

Piccadilly Novels^ The. 

popular ^tatM ifi i^t StKt fiui^ati. 



Maid, Wife, or Widow P By 

Mrs. Alexandbr. 

Beady-Money Mortiboy. By 

W. Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 
My Little QirL By W. Besant 
and James Ricb. 

The Gase of Mr. Luoraft By 

W. Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 
This Son of Yuloan. By W. 

Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

With Harp and Crown, By W. 

Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

The Golden Butterfly. By W. 

Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 
By Celia's Arbour. By W. 
Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

The Monks of Thelema. By 

W. Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. By 

W. Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

The Seamy Side. By Walter 

Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 
Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 
Hide and Seek. W. Collins. 
The Dead Secret W. Collins. 
Queen of Hearts. W. Collins. 
My Miscellanies. W. Collins. 
The Woman in White. By 
WiLKiB Collins. 

The Moonstone. W. Collins. 
Man and Wife. W. Collins. 
Poor Miss Finch. W. Collins. 
Miss or Mrs. ? By W. Collins. 
The New Magdalen. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

The Frozen Deep. W.Collins. 
The Law and the Lady. By 

WiLKiB Collins. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

The Haunted HoteL By Wilkie 

Collins. 
The Fallen Leaves. By Wilkib 
Collins. 

Jezebel's Daughter. W. Collins. 
Deceivers ISver. By Mrs. H. 
Lovbtt Cambron. 



Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. H. 

Lovbtt Cambron. 

Felicia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Olympia. By R. £. Francillon. 
The Gapel Girls. By Edward 

Garrbtt. 

Robin Gray. Charles Gibbon. 
For Lack of Gold. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

In Love and War. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

What wiU the World Say P By 

Charles Gibbon. 

For the King. Charles Gibbon. 
In Honour Bound. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Queen of the Meadow. By 

Charles Gibbon. 

In Pastures Green. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

Garth. By Julian Hawthorne, 
Ellice Quentin. By Julian 

Hawthorne. 

Thomicroft's Model. By Mrs. 

a. W. Hunt. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean 

Ingblow. 

Confidence. Henry James, Jun. 
The Queen of Oonnaught. By 
Harriett Jay. 

The Dark Colleen. By H. Jay. 
Number Seventeen. By Henry 

K INGSLBY 

Oakshott Gastle. H. Kingsley. 
Patricia Eemball. By E. Lynn 

Linton. 

The Atonement of Learn Dun- 
das. By £. Lynn Linton. 
The World Well Lost. By E. 

Lynn Linton. 

Under which LordP By E. 

Lynn Linton. 

With a Silken Thread. By E. 
Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbour!. 

By Justin McCarthy. 
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Piccadilly Novels — cotuintud, 

Mj Enemy's Daughter. By 
Justin McCarthy. 

Unley RoohforcL By Justin 

McCarthy. 
A Fair Saxon. J. McCarthy. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin 

McCarthy. 

Miss Misanthrope. By Justin 

McCarthy. 

Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy. 
Quaker Cousins. By Agnes 

Macdonbll. 

XiOst Rose. By Katharine S. 

Macquoid. 

The Evil Eye. By Katharine 

S. Macquoid. 

Open I Sesame I By Florence 

Marryat. 

Written in Fire. F. Marryat. 
Touch and Go. By Jean Mid- 

DLBMA.SS. 

A Life's Atonement. By D. 

Christie Mukrav. 
Whlteladies. Mrs. Oliphant. 

The Beat of Husbands. By 
Jambs Payn. 



Fallen Fortunes. James Paym. 
Halves. By James Payn. 
Walter's Word. James Payn. 
What He Cost Her. J. Payk. 
Less Blaok thsm we're Painted. 

By James Payn. 

By Proxy. By James Payn, 
Under One Roof! James Payn. 
High Spirits. By James Payn. 
Her Mother's Darling. By Mis. 

J. H. RlDDBLL. 

Bound to the WheeL By John 

Saundbrs. 

Guy Waterman. J. Saunders. 
One Against the World. By 

John Saundbrs. 

The Lion in the Path. By 

John Saundbrs. 

The Way We Live Now. Bj 

Anthony Trollops. 

The American Senator. By 

Anthony Trollopb. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By 

T. A. Trollopb. 



NEW VOLUMES OF **THE PICCADILLY NOVELS*^ 

NoTu in i/ieprgts. 



A Confidential Agent. By 

^AMBS Payn. With 12 Illustrations 
y Arthur Hopkins. 

The Violin-Player. By Bertha 

Thomas. 
Queen Cophetua. By R. £. 

Franollon. 
The Leaden Casket. By Mrs. 

Alfred Hunt. 
Oarlyon's "Year. By J. Payn. 
The Ten Years* Tenant, and 

other Stories. By Walter Besant 

and James Rice. 

A Child of Nature. By Robert 

Buchanan. 
Creasida. By Bertha Thomas. 
Prom Exile. By James Payn. 



Sebastian Strome. By Julian 

Hawthorne. 
The Blaok Robe. By Wilkie 

Collins. 
Archie Lovell. By Mrs. Annie 

Edwardes. 
"My Level" By E. Lynn 

Linton. [Payh. 

Lost Sir Massingberd . By Jahss 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. By 

Walter Besant and James Rick. 

Proud Maisie. By Bertha 

Thomas. 

The Two Dreamers. By John 

Saunders. 

What She Came through. By 

Sarah Tytler. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6f. 

Flanche.— Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1379. 

By J. R. Planche. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Daughter* 
Mrs. Mackarness. 
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BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 



Popular Novels— -c^n/tiffiA/. 

Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Golden Heart By Tom Hood. 
TheHunohbaok of Notre Dame. 

By Victor Hugo. 
Thomioroft'8 ModeL By Mrs. 
Alfred Hunt. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean 

Ingblow. 
OonfLdenoe. By Henry Jambs, 

Jun. 

The Queen of Oonnanght* By 

HASRikTT Jay. 

The Dark Oolleen. By H. Jay. 
Number Seventeen. By Henry 

Oakahott bastle. H.Kingsley. 
Patricia EembalL By £. Lynn 

Linton. 

ZjeamDundas. E.LynnLinton. 

The World Well Lost. By £• 
Lynn Linton. 

Under which Lord P By £. 

Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbonnu 

By Justin McCarthy. 

DearLadyDisdain. By the same. 
My Enemy's Daughter. By 

Justin McCarthy. 

A Fair Sazon. J. McCarthy. 
Linley Boohford. McCarthy. 
Miss Misanthrope. McCarthy. 
Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy* 
The Evil Eye. By Katharine 

S. Macquoid. 
Lost Rose. K. S. Macquoid. 
Open I Sesame 1 By Florence 

Marryat. 
Harvest of Wild Oats. By 
Florence Marryat. 

A Little Stepson. F. Marryat. 
Fighting the Air. F. Marryat. 
Touch and Go. By Jean 

MiDDLBMASS. 

Mr. Dorillion. J. Middlemass. 
Whiteladies. ByMrs.OLiPHANT. 
Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 
Strathmore. By Guida. 
Ohandos. By Ouida. 
Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 
Idalia. By Ouida. 



OeoU Oastlemaine. By Ouida. 

Trlootrin. By Ouida. 

Puok. By Ouida. 

Folle Farine. By Ouida. 

A Dog of Flanders. By OuiDA. 

PasoareL By Ouida. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. By 

Ouida. 

Signa. By Ouida. 
In a Winter Oity. By Ouida. 
Ariadne. By Ouida. 
Friendship. By Ouida. 
Moths. By Ouida. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. J. Payn. 
A Perfect Treasure, jf. Payn. 
Bentinck's Tutor. By J. Payn. 
Murphy's Master. By J. Payn. 
A County Family. By J. Payn. 
At Her Mercy. By J. Payn. 
AWoman'sVengeance. J. Payn. 
Cecil's Tryst By James Payn. 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. J.Payn. 
Family Scapegrace. J. Payn. 
The Foster Brothers. J. Payn. 
Found Dead. By James Payn. 
Gwendoline'sHarvest. J.Payn. 
Humorous Stories. J. Payn. 
Like Father, Like Son. J.Payn. 
A Marine Residence. J. Payn. 
Married Beneath Him. J. Payn. 
Mirk Abbey. By James Payn. 
Not WooedU but Won. J. Payn. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

By Jambs Payn. 

Best of Husbands. By J. Payn. 
Walter's Word. By J. Payn. 
Halves. By James Payn. 
Fallen Fortunes. By J. Payn. 
What He Cost Her. J. Payn. 
Less Black than We're Painted. 

By Jambs Payn. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. 
Under One Roof. By J. Payn. 
High Spirits. By Jas. Payn. 
Paul FerrolL 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

By Edgar A. Pob. 
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Popular Novels — continued. 
Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs. 

J. H. RiDDBLL. 

Gaslight and Daylight By 
Gborgb Augu stus Sala. 

Bound to the WheeL By John 

Saunders. 

Guy Waterman. J. Saunders. 

One Against the World. By 
John Saundbrs. 

The Lion In the Path. By John 

and Kathbrinb Saundbrs. 
A Match In the Dark. By A. 
Skbtchlby. 

Tales for the Marines. By 

Walter Thornbury. 



The Way we Live Now. By 

Anthony Trollops. 
The American Senator. By 

Anthony Trollops. 
Diamond Out Diamond. By 

T. A. Trollops. 

A Pleasure Trip In Europe. 

By Mark Twain. 

Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. 
An Idle Excursion. M.Twain. 
Sablna. By Lady Wood. 
Castaway. By Edmund Yates. 
Forlorn Hope. Edmund Yates. 
Land at Last. Edmund Yates. 



Fcap. Svo, picture covers, u, each. 
Jeif Brlggs's Love Story. By Bret Harts. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harte. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Kathleen Mavoumeen. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of '' That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of « That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Trooping with Grows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 
The Professor's Wife. By Leonard Graham. 

Two Vols. 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, zor. 6d. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critic^ and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhorns. New Edl- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

'^th Baudelaire's " Essay." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

By James A. Farrer. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 31. 6d, 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. MoTR Smith. With 
130 Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, gilt, js, 6d, 

Pursuivant of Arms, The ; 

or. Heraldry fotmded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By J. R. Planchb, Somerset Herald. With Coloured 
5, Plates, I ' 



Frontispiece, 



and aoo Illustrations. 
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Proctor's (R. A.) Works: 

Xasy Star LesBOZu. With Star Maps for Every Night in the 
Year, Drawings of the Constellations, &c. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6r. [in fv^ mr oHmnn 

Familiar Scienoe Studies. By Richard A. Proctoiu Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. {In,ike^0ss, 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctor, 

Author of ** Other Worlds than Ours," &c. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6k. 

Pleasant Ways In Soienoe. By R. A. Proctor. Cr.8yo»cLez.dr. 
Rough Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar Rasays on 

I Sdentiic Subjects. By R. A. Proctor. Crown Sto, doth extra, 6r. 

our Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrastiiig 

our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around as* By 
Richard A. Proctor. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6«. 

The Bxpanse of Heaven : A Series of Essays on the Wonders 

of the Firmament. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown Sto, doth. 69, 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. By Richard A. 

Proctor. Crown 8vo, xs. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with lUustratioos, 71. 6d, 

Babelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes^ and 
nnmerons characteristic Illustrations by Gustavb Dorb. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautilnlly 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 71. 6d, 

Rambosson's Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Tkanslated 
by C. B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, i.aoo pages, bsdf-roxburghe, zsf. 6d, 

Reader's Handbook (The) of AllusionSi Re- 

ferences, Plots, and Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. ■ 

Crown Svo, dotb extra, 6s, 

Riohardson's (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 

and other Pap ers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., &c 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 50 Illustrations. By 
Alfred Rimmer. Square Svo, doth extra> gilt, 10s. 6d. 

Hambles Round Eton and Harrow. By Alfred Rimmer. 

With about 60 Illustrations by the Author. Square Svo, cloth gilt, lor. 6d. 

{In the press. 

About England with Dickens. With Illustrations by Alfred 

Rimmer and C. A. Vanderhoof, Sq. Svo, cloth gitt, ioj. td. [Ik the press . 

Handsomely printed, price 51. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. io66-.7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
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TVb Vols., large 4to, profusely Iflustrated, half-morooco, £a 16s. 

Rowlandson^ the Caricaturist. ^ 

A Sdection ^m lus W6fks, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contempoiaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
Joseph Grego, Author of "James Gillray, the Caricaturist ; his Life. 
Works, and Times." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 45. 6d, each. 

" Secret Out" Series, The. 



The Pyrotechnist's Treasury; 

or, G)mplete Art of Making Fire- 
works. By Thomas Kbntish. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By 
Frank Bbllbw. 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks White Magic, Sleight of Hand. 
Edited by W.H.Crbmer. 200 Illusts. 

The Merry Circle : 

A Bo«k of Neir Intellectua] Games 
and Amusements. By Clara Bbllbw. 
Many Illustrations. 



Magician's Own Book : 

Performances with Cups and Ball^ 
Eggs, Hats. Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from Actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Crbmbr. 300 Illustrations. 
Magic No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &&, 
with fully descriptive Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing ; Training of 
Performing Animals, &c. Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 

The Secret Out : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards^ and 
other Recreations ; with Entertaming 
Experiments in Drawing-room og 
«* White Magic." By W. H.Crbmeiu 
300 Engravings. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Senior's Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By Wiluam 
Senior ("Red Spinner"), Author of "Stream and Sea." 



Shakespeare : 



Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. William Shakbspeark's 

Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount, 
2693. — A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic proces9^-*ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detl^ 
Small 8vo; hal^Rosdburgher, js.6^ .. 

Shakespeare, The Iiansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 

and black, in small but very clear type. With engraved fJACsimile of 
Drobshout's Portrait. Post 8vo, clotn extra, js. ^. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. Qv 

Charlbs and Mary Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured ataa 
plain, by J. Moyr Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, xos.td. 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 

350 Piec^ of Music, set to Words taken from the Plays and Poems of 
Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By Alprbd Roppb. 4to, half-Roxburghe. fs. 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By Algernon Charles Swir> 

BVRMK. Crown 8vo, doth extra, Zst 



26 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

Proctor's (R. A.) Works: 

Xasy Star LesBOZu. With Star Maps for Every Night in the 
Year, Drawings of the ConsteUations, &c By Richakd A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6r. [_ln ^<tpa>ratimu 

Familiar Science Studies. By Richard A. Proctoiu Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 7*. 6d. S_Inike pttss. 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctor, 

Author of " Other Worlds than Ours," &c Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6k. 

Pleasant Ways in Scienoe. By R. A. Proctor. Cr.8vo»cLez.dr. 
Rough Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar Essays on 

f Sdentifc Subjects. By R. A. Proctor. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6f. 
our Place amozig Infinities : A Series of Essays contrastiBg 
our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around as* By 
Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6«. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series of Essays on the Wonders 

of the Firmament. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth, fir. 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. By Richard A. 

Proctor. Crown 8vo, i*. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6d. 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes* and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by Gustave Dore. 

Crown 8vo, doth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifoUy 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 71. td, 

Rambosson's Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Revised, Crown Svo, x.aoo pages, half-roxburghe, zsr. 6d, 

Reader's Handbook (The) of AllusionSi Re- 

ferences, Plots, and Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Riohardson's (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., &c. 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 50 Illustrations. By 
Alfred Rimmer. Square Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 10s. 6d. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. By Alfred Rimmer. 

With about 60 Illustrations by the Author. Square Svo, cloth gilt, loy. td. 

Sin the iyress. 

About England with Dickens. With Illustrations by Alfred 

Rimmer and C. A. Vanderhoof, Sq. Svo, cloth gilt, xos. 6d. [In the press. 

Handsomely printed, price 51. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, a.d. 1066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Anns emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
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Twb Vols., large 4to, profusely IHtistrated, half-morooco, £% z6f. 

Rowlandsoii; the Caricaturist. 

A Sdection from liis W6rks, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
Joseph Grego, Author of '* James Gillray, the Caricaturist; his Life, 
Works, and Times." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 45. 6d, each. 

" Secret Out" Series, The. 

The Pyrotechnist's Treasury ; Magician's Own Book ; 

or. Complete Art of Making Fire- Performances with Cups and Ball& 

works. By Thomas Kbntish. With Eggs, Hats. Handkerchiefs, &c. All 

numerous Illustrations. from Actual Experience. Edited hf 

The Art of Amusing : -JIJL'^^^L^IZ ^^^"*'«^°°»- 

A CoUection of Graceful Arts, Games, ^^S -u^^^}^^' « „ -. 

Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &&. 

Frank Bbllbw. 300 Illustrations. Y**** ^"7 descriptive Directions ; the 

-_-_,, Art of Secret Writing ; Trainins: of 

Hanky-Fanky : Performing Animals, &c. Coloured 

Very Easy Tncks, Very Difficult Frontispieceand many Illustrations. 

Ia^^^^^^^""' ^'*'^^' ''^rn ""V^- The Secret Out : 

EditecfbyW.H.CRBMER. aoo Illusts. One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and 

Tne Merry Circle : other Recreations ; with Entertaining 

A Bo6k of Newl-ntellectual Games Experiments in Drawine-room or 

and Amusements. By Clara Bbllbw. "White Magic." By W. H. Crbmbk. 

Many Illustrations. 300 Engravings. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Senior's Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By WiLUAM 
Senior ("Red Spinner"), Author of " Stream and Sea." 



Shakespeare : 



Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. William Shakespeare's 

Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount, 
1633. — A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process^-^nsuring the strictest accuracy in every deta^ 
Small 8vo, ha»-Ro3dburgh«i ys.64» 

Shakespeare, The Iiahsdowne. Beautifully printed in red 

and black, in small but very clear type. With engraved facsimile of 
Drobshout's Portrait. Post 8vo, clotn extra, 7s. ^. 

Shakespeare for Ohildren: Tales from Shakespeare. Sy 

Charlbs and Mary Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured ataia 
plain, by J. Moyr Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, \os. td. 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 
350 Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the Plays and Poems of 
Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By Alfred Rofpb. 4to, half'Roxbur^i^he, yj . 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By Algernon Charles Swin- 

BVSVK. Crown 8vo, dodi extra, 8f ^ 
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Four Vols, small Svo, doth boards, gof. 

Tfiine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Hkkrt Van Laun. 
•«• Also a Po pula r Edition, in Two Vols, c r own 8vo, ctoth ortrtt, 1 51. 
Crown 8vo, doth gilt, profusdy Illustrated, 6s, 

Tales of Old Thnle. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. 

* • One VoL crown 8vo, doth extra, js, 6d. 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

•• Clancarty," "Jeanne Dare," " 'Twixt Axe and Crown," "The Fool's 

Revenge," " Arkwrighfs ^^fe," " Anne Boleyn," " Plot and Pkssion." 

\* The P la ys may also he had ssparatdy, at Is. each. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 

Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Ulnstrated by a profusioa of Sketches by 
William Makbpbacb Thackeray, depicting Humorous Inddents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facstmUed from 
Mr. TThackeray's Original Drawings. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7s, 6tL 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolei]^ce. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunning- 
ham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Sted and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Thombnry's (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition, Edited by Edward Walford, M.A., with immeioas 
Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S. A. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, ys. 6d, 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostdries, and Taverns. 
By John Timbs, F.S. A. With numer o us Il lustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with lUustradoos, 71. 6d, 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Ddusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By John Timbs. 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, doth e xtra, 141. 

Torrens' The Marquess Wellesley, 

Ardiitect of Emphre. An Historic Portrait. Forming VoL /• 1/ Pso- 
Consul and Tribxtnb: Wbllbslbt and O'Connbll: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. TORRSNS, M.P. In Two Vols. 
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Demy 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations. 

Tunis : the Land and the People. 

fiy Ernst von Hesse-Wasteqg. Many fine Illustrations. 
; [In thepresi 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 71. 6t/. 

Tamer's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 

Founded upon Letters and Pkpers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By Walter Thornburt. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlaigjed. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, fiv^«n<i«^ 
from Turner's original Drawings. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Mw^ and Ground-PlanSk I4i. 

Waloott's Ghorch Work and Life in English 

Minsters ; and the English Student's Monasticon. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, yj. 6d. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse oTRiren^ 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or urayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton, with Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 

'~~ Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 31. 6d. per volume. 

Wanderer's Library, The : 



Merrle England in the Olden 

Time. By George Daniel. With 
lilustrations by Robt. Cruikshank. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

The Wilds of London. By 
Jambs Greenwood. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings ; 

Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses. Qubs, &c. 
By Charles Hindlev. With Illusts. 

Oircus Life and Oirous Celebri- 
ties. By Thomas Frost. 
The Lives of the Gonjuren. 

By Thomas Frost. 
The Life and Adventures of a 

Cheap Jack. By One of the Frater- 
nity. Edited by Charles Hindlby. 

The Story of the London Parks. 

By Jacob Larwood. With Illusts. 



Low-Life Deeps. An Accoant 

of the Strange Fish to be found there. 
By James Greenwood. 
Seven Q-enerations of Execu- 
tioners: Memoirs of the Sanson 
Family (x688 to 1847). Edited by 
Henry Sanson. 

The Worid Behind the Scenes. 

By Percy Fitzgerald. 
London Characters. By Henry 

Mayhsw. Illustrated. 

The G^enial Showman : Life 

and Adventures of Artemus Ward. 
By £. P. Kingston. Frontispiece. 

Wanderings in Patagonia ; or. 

Life among the Ostrich Hunters. By 
Julius Bbbrbohm. Illustrated. 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. By Chakles Warren Stod- 
dard. Illustrated by Wallis Mac- 
ICAY. [/« the ^ess 



The Twenty-nsecond Annual Edition, for z88z» doth, fiill gilt, 50J. 

Walford's County Families of the United 

Kingdom. BylEowARD Walford, M. A. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than ia,ooo 
distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive^ 
the Offices they hold or ha?e held, their Town and Country Ad- 
dresses, Clubs, &C. 
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Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, aa in. by 14 in., ar. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Sisfnatnres of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 

Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price ai. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

^^ Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illu^iations, 41. td, 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hoddbr 
M. Wbstropp. With numerous Illustrations, and a List of Marls. 

^^ Post 8vo, doth limp, 21. 6</, 

What shall my Son be P 

Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade for their 
Sons. By Francis Davenant, M,A. 

^^ Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, w. 

Whistler v. Buskin : Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. Macnbill Whistler. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, aj^. 6^. 

Williams' A Simple Treatise on Heat. 

By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 



A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK,^ Small 8vo, clotii extra, 6j. 

Wooing (The) of the Water- Witch : 

A Northern Oddity. By Evan Daldorne. With One Hundred and 

IllUf 



Twenty-five fine Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 



Crown 8vo, half-bound, lai. td. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases : 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
Eliezer Edwards. \In the press . 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ^s, 6d, 

Wright's Caricature History of the Oeorges. 

fThe House of Hanover.) '^th 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Sqtiibs, 
Broadsides, V^dow Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 



Large post 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js» 6d, 

's History of Garicature and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, M.A*, 
F.S.A. Plrofusdy Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

J. O6DBM AMD CO., PRINTBRS, SJt, ST. JOHN STREET, B.C. 
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